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Social Security in Review 


The Calendar Year 1943 


By the end of 1943 the United States had con- 
verted about half its resources to the purposes of 
decisive and aggressive war. For the programs 
for which the Social Security Board has immediate 
responsibility, that mobilization of our productive 
capacity was a dominant factor throughout 1943, 
the eighth full calendar year of operation under the 
Social Security Act. 

Not all programs, of course, were affected to the 
same degree. Jobs are a cure for unemployment 
but, for the other risks of waze loss or dependency 
against which the social security programs offer 
protection, employment opportunities are only a 
partial solution. To some measurable extent, 
however, developments in each indicated what 
happens when work opportunities are available to 
substantially all who want jobs. 

By the end of the year, the estimated number 
of the unemployed had fallen to 900,000. Unem- 
ployment compensation, the “‘first line of defense’’ 
when the unemployed were numbered in millions, 
was called on mainly for a holding action in 1943. 
In fact, in one month of the year unemployment 
in one State—Wyoming—had been so far liqui- 
dated that not one benefit was paid. Though 
labor shortages were severe in some areas, unem- 
ployment benefits were needed to tide over 
unavoidable wage losses of workers who were 
between jobs or were laid off during plant conver- 
sions or because of shortages of materials. Many 
claimants, moreover, persons for whom 
placement opportunities were limited—older work- 
ers, the physically handicapped, and women. 
Throughout the year an unprecedented number of 
workers were building up wage credits and unem- 
ployment compensation reserve funds were being 
accumulated against the inevitable changes when 
reconversion from war production begins. 

In old-age and survivors insurance, also, future 
lights to retirement or survivor benefits mounted 
with the high levels of employment and pay rolls. 
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More immediately, however, many beneficiaries 
already on the rolls chose to continue or return to 
jobs in preference to drawing benefits. At the end 
of the year, benefits were in suspension for about 
114,000 beneficiaries because they, or the individu- 
als on whose wage records their benefits were 
based, had covered employment. Added to these 
were several hundred thousand aged workers who 
were eligible for benefits but had postponed filing 
their claims while they continued in jobs. Their 
number is estimated at about twice the prim- 
ary beneficiaries now receiving regular monthly 
benefits. 

Even the recipients of public assistance—the 
needy aged, the blind, and dependent children— 
were swept into the main current of the demand 
for workers. Families receiving aid to dependent 
children have probably been affected more imme- 
diately than the other recipients. In December 
1943, the number of families receiving aid, which 
had dropped in every month since March 1942, 
was 32 percent below that in the earlier month. 
In some instances, the mother has taken a paid 
Chart 1.—Amount expended for public aid and for social 

insurance and related payments in the continental 

United States, 1936-43 ' 
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job; in others, older children or other members of 
the family are able to help support the family. 
Employment opportunities can affect less imme- 
diately the aged recipients, who are, on the aver- 
age, about 75 years of age and most of whom are 
unable to work; yet the number on the assistance 
rolls has dropped slowly but steadily in every 
month since June 1942; in December 104,000 
fewer aged were on the rolls than there had been 
a year and a half earlier. Part of the decline 
represents the closing of cases because the recip- 
ient or some member of his family has been able 
to get and hold a job; a larger part results from 
the fact that, as aged persons have been able to 
maintain greater independence, new applications 
have not been sufficient to offset the number of 
cases closed because of death or other reasons. 
Similar conditions undoubtedly hold for blind 
recipients, whose number has declined some 4 
percent since the end of 1942. 

The effect on public assistance of the payment of 
allowances to dependents of servicemen cannot be 
measured statistically, though it is clear that the 
payments inaugurated by the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act of June 1942 and liberal- 
ized in October 1943 are helping support some 
families which otherwise would be in need of 
public aid. Im December, the Government’s 
share in the monthly allowances to the families of 
servicemen and women was $125 million. 

The decline in the numbers of recipients of pub- 
lic assistance has been accompanied by increases 
in individual and average payments to compensate 
in part for increases in the cost of living. Yet 
expenditures for all public aid in the continental 
United States dropped precipitately in 1943, as 
shown on the accompanying chart. The down- 
swing reflects the shrinkage in earnings under 
WPA and the NYA programs during the final 
months of their liquidation, although total ex- 
penditures for aid to dependent children and for 
general assistance declined slightly during the 
year. Social insurance and related payments were 
consistently higher than all public aid throughout 
1943. The chart, however, does not show the 
interplay between the downward sweep of unem- 
ployment benefits and the rise in insurance pay- 
ments for retirement and disability. Expenditures 
for unemployment benefits under State laws and 
the Federal system for railroad workers fell from 
$11.7 million in December 1942 to $4.3 million a 
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year later. This drop was offset to some extent, 
in total social insurance payments, by the rise in 
retirement and survivor payments under old-age 
and survivors insurance, and the retirement 
systems for railroad workers and Federal, State, 
and local employees. 

UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS in December 1943 
totaled $4.3 million, an increase of one-fifth from 
November but almost two-thirds less than the 
amount a year earlier. The weekly average 
number of beneficiaries—64,392—was 14 percent 
above the November average but only one-third 
that in December 1942. The numbers of weeks 
compensated and of claims received also rose 
somewhat from November but were far below 
the levels of December 1942. 

In 1943, for the first time since all States have 
been paying benefits, aanual benefit expenditures 
were less than $100 million; the $80.1 million for 
the year was less than one-fourth the amount in 
1942 and only one-sixth that in the peak year of 
1940. Reserves for future benefits totaled $4.7 
billion at the end of 1943, 39 percent more than 
a year earlier. 

IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, benefits 
totaling $16.1 million a month were in force at the 
end of 1943 for 885,400 monthly beneficiaries. 
Both the number and amount of benefits in force 
were 28 percent above the levels at the end of 
1942. The sharpest increase in number was in 


widow’s benefits, which rose 62 percent; increases 
in the other types ranged from 21 percent for 
primary benefits to 35 percent for child’s benefits 


The number of suspended benefits represented 13 
percent of all benefits in force at the end of 1943 
as against 11 percent a year earlier and 7 percent 
at the end of 1941. 

During 1943, $155 million was certified for 
monthly benefits, more than one-fourth above the 
amount in 1942. About 53 percent was certified 
for primary benefits, a slight decrease from the 56 
percent certified in the previous year; survivor 
benefits, on the other hand, increased from 34 to 
Lump-sum death payments of $17.8 
Assets of 


37 percent. 
million were certified during the year. 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund at 
the end of the year stood at $4,820 million, almost 
one-third more than at the end of 1942. 

Exrenpitvres for all public aid in the continental 
United States were $101 million in December 1942 
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and $78.7 million a year later. In the earlier 
month 22 percent went for earnings under WPA 
and under the student-work programs of the NYA; 
in December 1943 all expenditures were for the 
special types of public assistance and general assist- 
ance. Of the total amount in that month, old-age 
assistance accounted for 73 percent, aid to depend- 
ent children for 14 percent, aid to the blind 3 per- 
cent, and general assistance 10 percent. There 
were 81,000 fewer recipients of old-age assistance 
at the end of 1943 than a year earlier; payments, 
on the other hand, rose by $5 million as States 
increased the level of individual payments to meet 
in part the rise in the cost of living. Between 
those same two months, the number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children decreased by 
75,000, or 22 percent, and total payments declined 
by $1.3 million or 10 percent. There were about 
3,000 fewer blind recipients in December 1943, 
although total payments rose slightly over the 
year. The most sweeping effect of the wartime 
rise in employment opportunities was evident in 
general assistance, in which the number of cases 
was 37 percent less at the end of 1943 and the 
amount expended, 30 percent less; the decline in 
recipients was somewhat sharper than these figures 
indicate, since there has been a decrease in the 
average number of persons included in a general 
assistance ‘‘case.”’ 


The President’s Budget Message 


In his budget message to Congress on January 
10, the President recommended appropriations of 
$484 million under the Social Security Act for the 
fiscal year 1944-45. Of this amount, $461 mil- 
lion, a little more than the 1943-44 appropriation, 
was allocated to the Social Security Board. The 
budget estimate for grants for old-age assistance, 
$14 million higher, represents 73 percent of the 
total as compared with 71 percent in the current 
fiscal year. The estimate for grants for aid to the 
blind is higher by $600,000. On the other hand, 
the estimates for aid to dependent children and 
unemployment compensation administration are 
less by $10 million and $4.3 million, respectively. 

The President also recommended certain 
changes in social insurance to give minimum 
protection to nearly all the population, including 
veterans of the present war. The Social Security 
Act provides a basis for meeting many problems 
of demobilization, the President declared. ‘‘This 
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framework of unemployment insurance and retire- 
ment benefits must be reinforced and extended so 
that we shall be better equipped for readjustment 
of the labor force and for the demobilization of the 
armed forces and civilian war workers. 

“Pressing economic need has forced many 
workers to continue in employment or seek work 
even when disability, old age, or care of young 
children would have made retirement from the 
labor force preferable. Extension at the present 
time of the coverage of the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system to many groups now 
denied protection, and expansion of the scope of 
the system to include disability benefits, would 
permit these workers to retire after the war. 
The old-age and survivors insurance system should 
also be amended to give those in the armed forces 
credit for the period of their military service.” 

Reiterating suggestions embodied in his message 
of November 23, the President declared his prefer- 
ence for extension of coverage and liberalization of 
unemployment benefits, rather than special legis- 
lation, such as provisions for dismissal payments 
through war contractors; recommended Federal 
unemployment allowances for members of the 
armed forces; and suggested that Congress con- 
sider ‘“‘unemployment insurance for maritime em- 
ployees and a temporary system of unemployment 
allowances for those in Federal service who, be- 
cause of their wartime employment, have been 
unable to build up rights under the existing 
system.” 


Federal Insurance Contribution Rates, 1944 


The scheduled increase of contribution rates 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act to 
2 percent, previously suspended by Congress for 
January and February, was further postponed for 
the rest of 1944 by sec. 901 of the Revenue Act of 
1943 (H. R. 3687) enacted February 25. The 
rate of 1 percent each for employers and em- 
ployees therefore continues throughout the current 
calendar year. Under the Social Security Act 
as amended (sec. 201 (a)), an amount equivalent 
to total contributions under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system (including interest and 
penalties) is permanently appropriated to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund. The 
Revenue Act of 1943 (sec. 902) authorizes, further, 
appropriation to the trust fund of such additional] 
amounts as may be required to finance benefits 
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and payments under old-age and _ survivors 
insurance. 

Another provision (sec. 601-602) of the same 
act greatly modifies the penalty for employers who 
fail to pay their State unemployment tax in time 
to receive the 90-percent maximum credit against 
the Federal unemployment tax. Under previous 
legislation (sec. 1601 (a) (3) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code) delinquent employers who paid their 
contributions to the State unemployment funds 
by July 1 next following the close of the taxable 
year were allowed a credit, against the Federal 
tax, of not more than 90 percent of the amount 
which would have been allowable if the contribu- 
tions to the State fuods had been paid within the 
required time; if State contributions were not paid 
by July 1, no offset against the Federal tax was 
allowable. The new provision extends the period 
within which a refund or credit can be made by 
providing that an employer may receive such 
credit, up to 81 percent of the Federal tax, if he 
makes his payment to the State unemployment 
fund, and files a claim for Federal credit or refund, 
within 4 years of the actual payment of the Fed- 
eral tax. The provision, in effect, reduces the 
penalty for delinquency from 90 to 9 percent of 
the Federal tax. It applies retroactively to the 
extent that the 4-year statute of limitations is 
applicable to refunds and credits. 


Mustering-Out Payments 


The Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 
(Public, No. 225, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), approved 
by the President on February 3, provides for pay- 
ments to members of the armed forces who have 
been in active service in the present war and are 
honorably discharged or relieved from active 
service on or after December 7, 1941. The act 
defines a member of the armed forces as any 
member of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, or any of their respective compo- 
nents, and any member of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps who was honorably discharged 
because of disability. 

A person in active service for 60 days or more 
receives $300 if he has served outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States or in Alaska; if 
he has not served outside the country or in Alaska, 
the amount is $200. Persons in active service for 
less than 60 days receive $100. In all these circum- 
stances $100 is paid at the time of final discharge 
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or ultimate relief from active service, and any 
further amount, in monthly installments ef $100. 

The provisions are retroactive for persons who 
were honorably discharged or relieved from active 
service before the effective date of the act, if they 
apply for payments within 2 years of that date, 
but no individual may receive more than one 
payment under the act. 

If a serviceman dies after his discharge but 
before receiving the full payment to which he is 
entitled, the amount due is payable to his surviv- 
ing spouse; if there is no spouse, to his surviving 
child or children, in equal shares; or if there is no 
spouse or child, to his surviving parents, in equal 
shares. No payments shall be made to any other 
person. 


First Industry-Wide Retirement System 


The first industry-wide retirement system in 
this country went into effect in January for some 
30,000 workers in the New York coat and suit 
industry, members of the Cloakmakers Union, an 
affiliate of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. The contract creating the pen- 
sion fund was made last June by the Cloakmakers 
Union and the various employer associations in 
the industry. Beginning with January, employers 
pay 3 percent of their weekly pay rolls into the 
fund; annual collections are estimated at $2.5 
million. Payment of pension to workers is sched- 
uled to begin in 1946, when the reserves called for 
by actuarial requirements will have been accu- 
mulated. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social 
Security Board, is chairman of the board of 
trustees of the fund, made up of representatives 
of the union, the employers, and the public. 
Speaking at a dinner meeting in New York on 
February 1 to celebrate establishment of the fund, 
Mr. Altmeyer characterized the system as a mile- 
stone in the progress of social security. ‘‘The 
Social Security Act,” he said, “(provides a bare 
minimum security, which it is expected will be 
supplemented by additional security obtained 
through individual thrift and through collective 
action between employers and employees, as in 
this case.’”’ At the meeting, it was pointed out 
that the oldest group of workers in the garment 
tradés is to be found in the cloak and suit shops, 
workers “to whom the word retirement is not a 
distant phrase but an approaching reality.” 
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Strength and Weakness of our Unemployment Compensation 


Program 


In ovuR piscussions of the problems of social 
security, we sometimes overlook the fact that 
business, as business, has a vital interest in this 
matter. Businessmen are interested, not only 
because they pay a good portion of the contribu- 
tions involved but because their prosperity is 
linked directly with the welfare of workers, both 
as producers and as consumers. This fact has 
always been recognized by a large portion of the 
business community, but at present we are in- 
creasingly conscious of it. And the aspect of our 
social security program in which businessmen are 
most directly interested is that dealing with 
unemployment. As Eric Johnston said recently: 
“Unemployment is the greatest problem of our 
civilization. We must solve it. It is a terrible, 
insistent, devastating disease in our lives.’’ The 
analogy is a good one and, as in the case of most 
diseases, the best treatment is prevention. And 
certainly the business community is committed to 
an all-out effort to prevent unemployment. 

This does not mean that we can ignore prepa- 
rations for dealing with unemployment when it 
occurs. Prevention here, as in other fields, will 
be at best a gradual process of reducing the amount 
of unemployment which would otherwise occur. 
Regular employment is no more to be achieved 
merely by willing it than is full health. The will 
is necessary, but in addition we shall need to diag- 
nose the causes of unemployment and the cure, the 
actual specific means of preventing it. And these 
means are not readily at hand. As has frequently 
been pointed out, to have reasonably full employ- 
ment in the post-war period will mean producing 
and selling 30-40 percent more goods than in the 
best pre-war years. To realize the problems in- 
volved we need only ask ourselves why we did not 
produce those goods in 1940. It was not because 
of lack of capital; we complained of excess capacity 
in most fields, and there was ample free capital 
to build new facilities if opportunity presented 
itself. It was not because of scarcity of labor; 


*Member, Social Security Board. Address delivered at the National 
Conference on Social Security, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1944. 
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there were 8 to 10 million unemployed men eager 
for jobs. We did not employ them solely because 
we did not know what to produce; business was 
unable to see a market which would take the 
output at a price equal to the cost of producing it. 

That problem will still exist when the war is 
over. Higher wage levels in certain areas will 
make a better market while the workers are em- 
ployed, but will likewise create new problems of 
cost and price adjustment, especially in lines 
where standard prices have been traditional. 
There will be difficult problems of readjustment 
to peacetime wages and prices even within the 
normal volume of production; and to absorb an 
additional 9 or 10 million people will require 
really superhuman efforts and will not be achieved 
in a day, or a month, or a year. In fact, as long 
as we have reasonable freedom of action for the 
employer, and freedom of movement for the worker, 
I dare say we shall need all the belp we can get 
from such a device as unemployment compensa- 
tion to take care of people who are unemployed 
for longer or shorter periods while business ad- 
justments are made. 

May I digress to say I realize that there are 
those who believe we can avoid unemployment 
entirely by adopting appropriate fiscal policies. 
They contend that, just as Government spending 
for war has practically eliminated unemployment 
now, an analogous policy of peacetime spending 
can assure maximum employment at all times. 
Actually, wartime spending has demonstrated only 
what everyone knew—that if, through unlimited 
credit expansion, the Government purchases and 
uses unlimited quantities of goods, people will be 
employed in producing these goods. But if such 
a philosophy were applied in peacetime, our sys- 
tem of private enterprise would have ceased to 
exist. I assume that in looking toward the future 
we shall not adopt such a policy. In time of war 
this is inevitable, but we assume that war condi- 
tions are temporary, and what we are considering 
now is a program for dealing with problems of 
employment and unemployment when the emer- 
gency ends. 











It is doubtless true that, if we should again face 
conditions such as we had in the 1930’s, we would 
be forced to resort to some such emergency policy, 
but let us be clear about what we are doing. To 
use the analogy of disease again, deficit spending 
is like a drug which keeps the patient going tempo- 
rarily while we diagnose the trouble and find a 
remedy. It is, in itself, no cure. In spite of all 
contentions to the contrary, deficit spending by 
Government does not tend to increase tax income 
to the point where the deficit can be reduced. 
Experience indicates that, as soon as any attempt 
is made to recapture by taxation any significant 
portion of the income produced, the stimulating 
effect ceases and income disappears. During the 
1930’s we spent large sums and there was some 
increase in employment and incomes; but when we 
attempted in the later years to reduce deficit 
spending, employment slumped and a cry went up 
immediately for more spending. Certainly in the 
post-war years, if we are to build a healthy 
economy, we cannot depend upon such a device 
either to stimulate employment or to provide in- 
come for individuals who are unemployed. 

Unemployment compensation, on the other 
hand, has proved its value during the last few 
years. It is a mechanism through which industry 
itself can build up funds in good years to help tide 
over the slack periods. Since 1938, millions of 
workers, during longer or shorter periods of unem- 
ployment, have been provided with income- 
several billion dollars in all—and many thousands 
were kept off the relief rolls as a result. Also, the 
maintenance of buying power has been very bene- 
ficial to business in many communities. Experi- 
ence has convinced us too, I think, that the general 
principle of relating both contributions and bene- 
fits to wages, which is found in all State laws, is 
preferable to the flat rate as used in Great Britain, 
for example. I think, too, we are developing a 
somewhat clearer conception of the function of 
unemployment compensation in relation to other 
programs—to work programs on the one hand, 
and to employment and personnel policies and 
labor relations, on the other hand. Many em- 
ployers have found it an economical and systematic 
way of meeting a situation with which an indi- 
vidual employer finds it difficult to deal. As to 
the strength of the program, therefore, I shall say 
only that it has proved itself in general, and in 
considerable detail, and we may assume that it 
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has become an integral part of our economic 
structure. 
Benefit and Coverage Limitations 

But experience also suggests that, if we are to 
depend upon unemployment compensation to 
play a major part in meeting the problems of the 
post-war period, it must be made a more effective 
device than it is at present. A statement on this 
subject, released by the Committee for Economic 
Development ' some months ago, declared that 
“Tf, as seems probable, a major interruption of 
employment is unavoidable” in certain fields after 
the war, “an advance liberalization of unemploy- 
ment compensation laws to provide larger benefits 
over, say, 26 weeks instead of 12 weeks—might 
hasten a self-supporting readjustment and abort 
a demand for continuing to make useless ex- 
plosives.” 

In this statement the Committee emphasized 
two of the major weaknesses of our unemploy- 
ment compensaticn program to which the experi- 
ence of the last 8 years has directed attention 
relatively small benefits, and limited duration. 
I should like to add another—limited coverage. 
The program should reach more people. If a 
large proportion of those who are subjected to the 
risk of unemployment can be assured that in case 
they lose their jobs they will get something like 
half their ordinary wages, with a reasonable 
minimum and maximum for, say, 26 weeks, we 
would have a fairly suitable foundation on which 
to build other policies if these become necessary. 

In the matter of coverage, most of the State laws 
are now more adequate than the Federal act. The 
act does not cover employers of less than eight 
people under the unemployment compensation 
provisions. The old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions apply to employers of one or more. If 
coverage for unemployment compensation were 
made the same as for old-age and survivors in- 
surance, as has already been done in a number of 
State laws, 2 to 3 million persons would be added 
under the unemployment compensation program 
This need be no great administrative burden on 
small employers. Since they are already reporting 
under the old-age program, it would seem that with 
minor changes one report could be made to serve 
both purposes so far as the Federal Government is 

! Business Week, Jan. 2, 1943, p. 33. The Committee was organized by 


businessmen to work out a long-range program for meeting problems of post- 
war economy. 
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concerned. Also, coverage might well be extended 
to certain other groups now altogether excluded. 
While it will not be feasible to extend unemploy- 
ment compensation protection as broadly as the 
Board has recommended extending old-age and 
survivors insurance, some further extension is 
certainly desirable. 

With reference to the size of the weekly benefit, 
of course the Federal act sets no standard whatever. 
That is left entirely to the States. While the 
general average is fairly good—a little over $12.60 
a week—25 percent of all checks for total unem- 
ployment in 1942 were still less than $10 per 
week, in 16 States more than half of the checks 
were for less than $10, and in 7 States 10 to 20 
percent were under $5. This was for total unem- 
ployment. It should be remembered, too, that 
while we speak of benefits as being roughly equal 
to 50 percent of wages, the average benefit of 
$12.60 for 1942 is only about % the average weekly 
wage. The maximum of $15-20 in practically all 
States automatically limits all better-paid workers 
to less than 50 percent of their wages. It seems, 
therefore, that in a number of States some increase 
in the minimum benefit is desirable to meet mini- 
mum needs, and an increase in the maximum to 
maintain a reasonable relation to previous earnings. 

In considering the adequacy of benefit pay- 
ments, we immediately run into a second ques- 
tion—whether the general level of benefits should 
be raised or whether additional benefits should be 
paid for dependents. Initially, dependents’ allow- 
ances were not included under either unemploy- 
ment compensation or old-age benefits. How- 
ever, in 1939 Congress amended the act to take 
account of dependents and survivors in old-age 
and survivors insurance. If a retired individual 
has an aged wife or a child under 18 dependent 
upon him, each depeadent gets one-half as much 
as the wo.xer himself, with a maximum which is 
double the benefit which could be drawn by the 
individual alone. In unemployment compensa- 
tion, the only law which recognizes dependents is 
that of the District of Columbia, where $1 a week, 
with a maximum of $3 additional, may be allowed 
for dependents. The maximum payment in any 
case is still the same, $20, either with or without 
dependents. The Board feels that any additional 
money spent for unemployment benefits would do 
more good and would meet existing need to a 
greater extent if the increased benefits were re- 
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lated to dependents, than if distributed as an 
increase in the general level of benefits. 

An even more serious limitation of unemploy- 
ment compensation has been the limited period 
during which benefits can be drawn. As you 
know, in most States the duration is related to the 
amount of employment or earnings which the 
worker may have had in the preceding year, or in 
the base year, with a specified maximum duration. 
Discussion of duration is usually in terms of this 
maximum rather than in terms of what is actually 
available to the individual who becomes unem- 
ployed. This latter may be as little as 2 weeks. 
The maximum period during which benefits may 
be drawn is 16 weeks or less in 29 States. In 13 
States payments may be made for as long as 20 
weeks if the worker had sufficient previous em- 
ployment. But the average period for which 
workers who became unemployed in 1942 were 
actually eligible on the basis of their wage records 
varied from 84 weeks in some States to 20 weeks in 
others. In 6 States this average period for which 
workers might be eligible was less than 11 weeks. 

A further indication of inadequate duration is 
found in the fact that a large proportion of claim- 
ants are still unemployed when their benefit rights 
are exhausted. In the rather good year 1941, for 
the country as a whole, one-half of all claimants 
were still unemployed when they had exhausted 
their benefit rights. In three States the propor- 
tion was more than 60 percent. Obviously these 
claimants would be more in need of help at the 
end of 8, or 10, or 12 weeks than when they first 
lost their jobs. Probably no change in the pro- 
gram would do more good than an extension of 
duration. The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment has suggested 26 weeks, and this period 
would doubtless meet the need in the large major- 
ity of cases. 

Another question which is receiving increasing 
attention is the desirability of paying benefits for 
the same length of time to all eligible workers, 
regardless of differences in previous employment or 
earnings. At present, in some States, after a 
worker has filed a claim and served his waiting 
period of 1 or 2 weeks, he may be entitled to bene- 
fits for only 2 or 3 weeks. It seems hardly worth 
while to go through the work involved to provide 
protection for so short a time. Sixteen States 
already pay benefits for the same length of time 
to all who continue eligible, without reference to 
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past employment. This uniform duration varies 
from 14 to 20 weeks—about the same as the maxi- 
mum in other States. Of course, such a program 
will cost somewhat more than one providing more 
limited benefits, but the increase in cost will be 
relatively small compared with the increased pro- 
tection afforded. If ali who are eligible could 
draw benefits for as much as 26 weeks, if they are 
unemployed that long, unemployment compensa- 
tion would be a much more effective device for 
dealing with unemployment. It would undoubt- 
edly be necessary in some cases to provide more 
income, and it might be desirable, if necessary 
in some States, to provide somewhat more rigorous 
eligibility conditions so that only those who have 
been genuinely in the labor market will draw 
benefits. While such a procedure would exclude 
some who are most in need of help, they would be 
those who get relatively little help from this pro- 
gram now. It might be better for them to look 
at once to some other provision rather than to 
unemployment compensation, which is not well 
adapted to meet their needs. 


Disqualifications 


In the matter of benefits, as to minimum and 
maximum, and also as to duration, the State laws 
have been slightly liberalized in the past few years. 
Some States have made very substantial improve- 
ments, others little or none, but in general there 
has been some liberalization. In the matter of 


disqualifications, however, there is an opposite 


tendency. Here, as in the case of benefits, the 
States are free to introduce any provisions they 
choose—-as long as they avoid certain disqualifica- 
tions which are prohibited by the Federal act. A 
worker may not be disqualified for refusing to 
accept a job on which there is a strike, or if wages, 
hours, and other working conditions are less satis- 
factory than for other similar work in the same 
community, or if he would be required to join a 
company union or resign from a bona fide labor 
organization. But all unemployment compensa- 
tion laws disqualify for various other acts, such as 
voluntary leaving without good cause, refusal of 
suitable work, misconduct, going on strike, and so 
forth. Such disqualifications are essential if pay- 
ments are to be made only for involuntary unem- 
ployment. But it is clear, too, that if otherwise 
eligible workers are disqualified for extended 
periods or, worse still, if benefit rights are canceled 


entirely so that a worker who leaves a job volun- 
tarily or refuses another job, regardless of his 
reasons for doing so, can never get benefits on the 
basis of past employment, then workers are being 
deprived of protection just as effectively as if 
benefits were slashed, or duration reduced, or con- 
ditions of eligibility made more stringent. 

It is true the State laws commonly provide that 
the disqualification may be avoided if the worker 
shows good cause for leaving, or for refusing a job, 
and so on. But, more and more, the good cause 
must be “attributable to the employer” or related 
to the employment. Yet we can all cite circum- 
stances not related to the employer in which a 
worker would be justified in leaving or refusing a 
job. While the Social Security Board has no 
authority to prescribe standards in this field, it 
has consistently suggested to the State agencies 
that “good cause” should include personal situa- 
tions as well as conditions related to the employ- 
ment, and that in any case disqualification should 
take the form of postponing benefits for a specified 
time rather than canceling benefit rights entirely. 

Let me illustrate what is happening. Here is 
the case of a woman worker who left her job to 
look after a child who was seriously ill. Certainly 
that was justified. She was not available for work, 
so of course she would not draw benefits. When 
the child was well enough she wanted to return to 
work, but her job had been filled. She. went to 
the employment office and registered for work and 
filed a claim for benefits. It was some time before 
she got another job. Obviously she was available 
for work, but because she had left her previous job 
voluntarily without any fault of the employer 
she was denied benefits. And not only that; her 
benefit rights were canceled, so that if for any 
reason she was laid off at any time within the next 
year she could get no benefits on the basis of her 
previous employmeat. Surely there can be no 
justification for such provisions in a system of 
social insurance. Under an experience-rating 
program it may be that such benefits should not be 
charged to the employer’s account, but this should 
not mean that the worker is denied benefits. 

Or take another case. A man and his wife were 
both working in nondefense jobs. 
because of lack of materials, and he was offered 
another job in a defense industry some distance 
away. He had to move to the new location, and 
his wife went with him. She quit her job, reg- 
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istered for work in the new community, and filed 
a claim for benefits while waiting for another job. 
She was disqualified for a specified period because 
she left voluntarily, and benefit rights were can- 
celed for this period. In addition, she was of- 
fered her old job back, and although taking it 
would have meant breaking up the home, the 
work was held suitable and her remaining benefit 
rights were canceled so she had to begin all over 
again. Such a provision is inexcusable. True, 
the employer was not at fault, but neither was she. 
This is the kind of situation which certainly 
should be covered by any unemployment com- 
pensation program. 

When a worker leaves a job voluntarily, for 
personal reasons, it has become common practice 
in some States to disqualify him for benefits for a 
limited period and, if he remains unemployed 
and later claims benefits, to offer him the same 
job he quit earlier and disqualify him again and 
cancel his benefit rights entirely if he refuses to go 
back to the job. This is clearly penalizing a man 
twice for being unwilling to work on a given job. 

These illustrations could be multiplied many 
times in State after State, and this practice of de- 
priving workers of benefits by means of dis- 
qualifications is spreading rapidly. Initially only 
2 States qualified the “good cause’ proviso by 
requiring the cause to be attributable to the em- 
ployer; by 1940 there were 4; and now there are 
19 State laws which have such provisions. The 
cancelation of benefit rights was initially provided 
for in relatively few laws. Now 20 States cancel 
benefits in whole or in part for voluntary leaving, 
and 21 for refusing suitable work. 


Experience Rating 


This general tendency to impose more numerous 
and more rigorous disqualifications is one of the 
most serious developments in recent years, and 
there seems to be little doubt that it is related to 
the increasing emphasis on tax reduction in the 
form of experience rating. Here we come to one 
of the most fundamental problems of our unem- 
ployment compensation program. There is a 
basic inconsistency between the assumptions un- 
derlying experience rating as it is working out and 
the principles of social insurance. A social insur- 
ance program is a joint cooperative undertaking 
under which workers and employers, generally, 
cooperate to protect the individual against certain 
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risks which are inherent in the industrial process. 
No one, I think, can deny that unemployment is 
caused primarily by general industrial conditions 
rather than by any particular employer’s action. 
Yet experience rating rests, in the main, on the 
assumption that individual employers can control 


the risk of unemployment. This assumption finds 
expression, too, in the tax provisions of the Social 
Security Act, which put the whole contribution for 
unemployment on the employer instead of sharing 
it between the employer and the employee as in 
the case of old-age and survivors insurance. The 
Board believes a sharing of costs between employ- 
ers and employees would provide a better basis 
for a social insurance program. 

This conflict of philosophy between the insurance 
approach and experience rating has long been 
evident. As early as 1933, Paul Raushenbush said 
that, while there were certain similarities, ‘On 
two basic features, however, the issue in this 
country seems to be squarely joined between 
advocates of unemployment reserves on the one 
hand and proponents of unemployment insurance 
on the other . . . There is no practicable middle 
ground as yet visible between these two positions.’’? 
Experience rating has attempted to establish a 
middle ground by pooling the contributions so 
that the worker gets benefits regardless of the 
reserves of a given employer and yet the em- 
ployer’s rate will reflect his own experience. This 
procedure, it is suggested, provides incentive for 
the employer to stabilize and still protects the 
worker’s benefits. However, experience so far 
raises serious doubts on both these points. 

In the first place, no method has yet been de- 
vised for distinguishing between stability achieved 
through an employer’s efforts and stable employ- 
ment which derives from the natural conditions 
of the industry, as in public utilities, trade, serv- 
ice, and the like. Under any existing system an 
employer in public utilities may get a minimum 
rate without lifting a finger to stabilize employ- 
ment, whereas under the same law a construction 
company may render heroic service in providing 
more stable employment and still pay penalty 
rates. To reflect individual achievement in this 
field it would be necessary to relate a given em- 
ployer’s experience to a norm for his industry, but 





2 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 170 
(November 1933), p. 69. 





this has been too difficult and is not attempted. 
England tried it for a time but soon gave it up. 

In practice too, as you know, the employer’s 
rate is determined not in relation to the number of 
workers he lays off but according to the amount of 
benefits his former workers may draw, as long as 
2 years after they are separated from him. Fur- 
thermore, charges are commonly made not to 
the last employer but, for the sake of convenience, 
to the last employer in the base period, or perhaps 
to all employers in the base period. Under such a 
system of charging, one employer may ruthlessly 
fire any number of his workers, and if they are 
lucky enough to get work throughout the subse- 
quent benefit period, which may start a year later, 
nothing will be charged to the employer’s account. 
Another employer laying off fewer workers who 
chance to be unemployed during the next benefit 
year may have very heavy charges and pay penalty 
rates as a result. 

Experience leaves little doubt, too, that in 
part at least the unduly harsh disqualification 
provisions mentioned earlier grow out of a de- 
sire to limit payments which might be charged to 
an employer’s account, as a means of securing 
reduced tax rates. It is very significant that of 
the States which do not have experience rating 
not one has this kind of disqualification, especially 
the mandatory cancelation of benefit rights and 
the double penalties; whereas in States which 
have reduced rates there has been a rapid spread 
of such disqualifications. One State agency 
recently reported to the Governor that more than 
half the workers in the State had been given 
notices of separation which appear to be intended 
to disqualify the workers if they later apply for 
benefits. If one accepts the underlying philosophy 
that benefits should be paid only when the indi- 
vidual employer is at fault, some of these disquali- 
fications of course would be justified, but even 
then the cancelation of benefits would ordinarily 
be inexcusable. Under any unemployment com- 
pensation system, workers should be protected 
against involuntary unemployment regardless of 
whose fault it is. Ordinarily it is not the fault of 
any individuai or of any group. If experience 
rating is to be defensible, the method of comput- 
ing rates should be such that the employer’s 
interest in reduced contributions does not serve 
to defeat the major purpose of the program. 

The experience-rating provisions are incon- 
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sistent, also, in that they tend to reduce con- 
tribution rates in good times when it is easier to 
pay and increase them when business goes bad, 
This anomaly may be minimized by relating 
rates to average charges over a number of years, 
but the tendency is there nevertheless. It comes 
out very clearly at the present time. Many State 
agencies have seen the incongruity of charging 
such low rates on wartime employment, when it is 
obvious that the absence of unemployment is in 
no sense due to employers’ efforts to stabilize, and 
equally obvious that workers are building up 
credits which may result in huge benefit payments 
in the years ahead. A number of States have 
adopted special provisions to maintain higher 
rates on wartime employment. But the same 
anomaly is present in every period of business 
activity; and just as the individual employer is 
not responsible for full employment now, so h 
will not be responsible for unemployment later, 
If rates are to be varied and the business com- 
munity is to get maximum benefit from the 
program, then rates generally should go up when 
business is good and down when it is bad. 


Costs of Administration 
nesses in 


Experience has also shown certain wea! 
the administrative provisions of the Social Secu- 


rity Act. The States pass their own laws, set up 
their administrative machinery, and in general 
operate their unemployment compensation pro- 
gram just as they do any other State agency; but 


they provide no funds to meet the costs of adminis- 
tration. Administrative funds are provided solely 
by grants from the Federal Government. The 
Social Security Board is responsible for seeing that 
Federal grants are adequate for proper and efficient 
administration—but no more. There is room for 
much difference of opinion as to the type of 
organization, the procedure, the equipment, and 
so forth, which is necessary for proper adminis- 
In the main the Board has accepted the 


tration. 
States’ judgment on these matters. But this 
division of responsibility under which the State 


agency makes all substantive administrative 
decisions but has no financial responsibility, while 
the Federal agency is expected to secure proper 
and efficient use of Federal funds but has no 
control over the administrative procedures for 
which such funds are spent, poses an exceedingly 


difficult administrative problem. It may be 
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desirable to modify this provision so that States 
will bear at least part of their administrative costs. 
If such costs were shared equally between the 
State and the Federal Government, as is done in 
public assistance, for example, the budget problem 
would be much simpler. 


Separate State Reserves 

Another weakness which has become apparent, 
although the results are not at the moment 
serious, is the failure of the Federal-State pro- 
gram, so far, to develop any procedures for dis- 
tributing over the country as a whole a part of 
the excessive burden which would fall on certain 
States in any period of serious unemployment. 
We should not let the abnormal conditions of today 
blot out the experience of 1938 and 1939. It was 
quite evident then that the burden of unemploy- 
ment would ordinarily be many times as heavy 
in some States as in others, and that the full, 
normal contribution rate of 3 percent would not 
be sufficient to maintain solvency in some States 
even with very meager benefits. Even though 
conditions were continuously improving after 
benefit payments began, some States found it 
necessary to draw heavily upon their reserves. 
Within the past year, several States have reported 
that 2 years, or even a single year, of serious un- 
employment might require more funds than they 
had on hand. In part, of course, this is a problem 
of financing which must be faced by any such 
program; but it is made more difficult under our 
system, in which reserves are segregated in sepa- 
rate State funds. As the Business Advisory 
Council stated in 1935, ‘Unemployment is thus a 
problem of industry, and the Nation.” This is 
obviously true. Unemployment is not controlled 
within a single State any more than employment is. 
If benefits in Michigan in the summer of 1939 were 
three times the contributions collected, while in 
the District of Columbia they were only a fraction 
of contributions, it was not because of any vice in 
Michigan or virtue in the District; it was simply 
because people all over the Nation—or all over the 
world—bought automobiles spasmodically, or 
stopped buying for a while, whereas a steady 
stream of purchasing power poured into the 
District to keep workers regularly employed. 
Until we devise some means of spreading the funds 
more evenly over the Nation in case of need, so 
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that workers will have reasonably comparable 
protection regardless of State boundaries, and so 
that there will be no imminent danger of insolvency 
of certain State funds while other State funds are 
overflowing—or while employers in other States 
pay very small contributions or none at all—we 
cannot claim to have a sound and effective 
unemployment compensation program. 

And I am not making an argument for federal- 
izing the program. Much of the objective could 
be achieved by appropriate modifications of the 
existing program, without changing its basic Fed- 
eral-State character. This would mean some kind 
of national standard for benefits, and some pooling 
of funds so that States which bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of our national burden of unemploy- 
ment will get some help from the rest of the Nation. 
So far there seems to have been little interest on 
the part of State administrators in developing 
such legislation. I realize it is not easy; but unless 
some changes are made which will protect the 
benefit rights of workers and the solvency of the 
several State funds, I am afraid that Federal 
operation would become inevitable in any period 
of serious unemployment. 

Much of our thinking concerning unemployment 
compensation will undoubtedly be affected by the 
role we expect it to play in the post-war years, 
and in the longer future. If we think of it only as 
a sort of incentive taxation designed to stimulate 
the individual employer to do what he can to regu- 
larize his own operations, then the weaknesses we 
emphasize will be the failure of the present sys- 
tem to relate contributions, effectively, to employ- 
ers’ efforts at stabilization. The basic problems of 
social insurance will not loom large because such a 
program is not fundamentally social imsurance. 
On the other hand, if we are interested in making 
the program a really effective first line of defense 
against unemployment—providing workers with a 
minimum income during substantial periods of 
involuntary unemployment and thus, in the words 
of the Committee for Economic Development, fa- 
cilitating “‘a self-supporting readjustment” of pri- 
vate enterprise without the necessity for more 
direct interference on the part of Government— 
then it seems to me we should give our best thought 
to removing some of the other weaknesses of our 
present program which have been discussed here. 
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The Continuous Work History Sample Under Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance 


By Jacob Perlman and Benjamin Mandel* 


For THE past 3 years, the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance has been developing a new 
approach to the study of workers covered by the 
social security program. This approach, designed 
to provide data on the continuity of earnings and 
employment, affords an opportunity to study 
patterns in the course of a person’s working life- 
time. The data are obtainable from a random 
sample of workers, whose wage records, once 
selected for inclusion in the sample, will remain 
there until their death. 

Most information on earnings and employment, 
as collected by various agencies for many years, 
covers only a limited unit of time—generally a 
week or a single pay-roll period. Such data are 
useful in depicting a cross section of the earnings of 
workers in the labor force, but they have a distinct 
limitation in that they fail to trace the earnings of 
individuals over long periods of time. Compre- 
hensive data on continuity of earnings and em- 
ployment cannot be obtained by means of the 
usual statistical surveys. 

Interest in continuity of earnings and employ- 
ment developed considerably in the past decade. 
During 1900-1929, unemployment and the con- 
sequent loss of earnings was regarded as a tempo- 
rary phenomenon in economic life. Though there 
was unemployment due to seasonal, cyclical, and 
other factors, it generally did not affect the same 
individuals over long periods. During the thirties, 
however, when from 8 to 16 million persons were 
out of work at any one time, wage losses from un- 
employment became a chronic phenomenon and 
the need for statistics on continuity of earnings 
and employment became urgent. 

Several surveys were made in the thirties in 
response to the demand for information on dura- 
tion of unemployment. For the most part, these 
surveys used the technique of individual inter- 
views to obtain work histories going back over 
several years. Most of the surveys, however, were 
limited in coverage and were based on the memory 
of the persons interviewed, which cannot be relied 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. 
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upon for accurate wage and employment informa- 
tion reflecting long periods of time.' 

Adoption of the Social Security Act in 1935 
opened up the possibility of developing compre- 
hensive and accurate data on continuity of earn- 
ings and employment. The act requires employ- 
ers to make quarterly reports on taxable earnings 
of individual workers. Utilizing these reports, 
the Social Security Board developed a system of 
wage recordkeeping which made it possible to 
determine at any time the total taxable wages 
received by an individual from various employers 
in covered industry. This system also provided 
a basis for tracing the patterns of earnings and 
employment of a given worker over an appreciable 
period of time. 

By the end of 1937, the first year the program 
was in operation, the Board had established 
ledger accounts for more than 36 million holders 
of social security account numbers. At some 
time during the first year, 32.6 million workers 
earned taxable wages under the program, amount- 
ing to $29.4 billion. To record these wages to the 
account of each individual worker involved proc- 
essing about 2 million separate employer reports 
for each half year, and 77 million separate wage 
items. By the end of 1943, the total number of 
accounts established had mounted to nearly 76 
million. It is estimated that there are 69.4 mil- 
lion living social security account-number holders, 
about two-thirds of the total population of work- 
ing age in the country. 


Early Wage Tabulations of the Bureau 


In 1938, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance began tabulating wage-record data on 
annual earnings in 1937 according to the age, sex, 
and race of the worker and the State in which he 
was employed. This type of annual tabulation 

1 The 1940 census of population obtained information on a comprehensive 
basis on duration of unemployment up to March 30 of that year, as well as 
the number of equivalent full-time weeks worked and income in 1939. How- 
ever, this information is subject to limitations in accuracy, being based on the 
memory of the individual involved or some other person available for inter- 
viewing. 
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was continued for 1938 and 1939; the data for 
these years were also tabulated by industry and 
by cumulative wages since 1937. The 1937 and 
1938 tabulations were based on a 100-percent 
coverage, whereas the 1939 tabulation was con- 
fined to a 20-percent sample. These tabulations 
provided information annually on the coverage of 
the program and also filled an important gap in 
wage statistics on annual earnings. Except for 
the cumulative amount of taxable wages, however, 
they provide no information on the continuity of 
earnings and employment for the periods covered. 

In August 1939, Congress amended the Social 
Security Act and set up continuity of employment 
and wages as a basis for eligibility and benefit 
amounts under the system, which significantly 
affected the type of statistics the Bureau required 
for appraising the operations of the program. 
The original act based benefits on cumulative 
wages earned and the number of years employed 
since 1936. Therefore, the Bureau could deter- 
mine the number of covered workers, the number 
and proportion of insured persons, and the poten- 
tial amount of benefits or lump-sum payments by 
simple tabulations showing the distribution of 
workers according to their cumulative wage 
credits. Under the 1939 amendments, on the 
other hand, an individual is eligible for old-age 
benefits upon attaining age 65, if he has had at 
least 1 quarter of coverage (a calendar quarter in 
which he has received taxable wages of $50 or 
more) for every 2 calendar quarters which have 
elapsed since 1936, or the quarter in which he 
attained age 21, whichever is later.? Since his 
benefit amount is computed on the basis of average 
wages (cumulative wages divided by elapsed time) 
the Bureau must have information not only on 
the cumulative wages of a worker but also on the 
specific quarters and number of quarters which 
were quarters of coverage. 

In 1940 the Bureau set up a very small sample, 
comprising about one-tenth of 1 percent of all 
accounts established during the years 1937-39. 
The sample was selected on the basis of specific 
digits in the account numbers of individuals 
registered in 22 States, and the resulting tabula- 
tions showed the specific years in which a worker 
was in covered employment, the number of his 

2 For the detailed provisions of the act, see‘‘ Federal Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance: A Summary of the 1939 Amendments,’’ Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 12 (December 1939), pp. 3-16. 
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quarters of coverage and employment, his cumu- 
lative wages for the 3 years, his age, race, and sex, 
and his annual earnings. 

These data served immediate needs for preparing 
administrative and actuarial estimates, and they 
threw some light on the reasons for lack of insured 


status. The tabulation, however, had some seri- 
ous limitations. It was not representative of the 
various areas of the country, since the 22 States 
sampled did not include some important industrial 
States. It was too small to permit detailed anal- 
yses to test many aspects of the existing provisions 
of the act and suggested alternatives. 


Continuous Work History Sample 


For purposes of long-range analysis, therefore, 
the Bureau designed a much larger sample cover- 
ing all parts of the country and using all significant 
information on covered workers. In setting up 
this sample and tabulating the data, special em- 
phasis was placed on the relationship of the indi- 
vidual’s work history to his insurance status and 
potential insurance benefits.‘ The system is suff- 
ciently flexible to make available, without much 
extra effort, data on earnings and employment 
that can prove illuminating in studying other 
present and post-war economic problems. 

The sample is intended to include, at any one 
time, 4 percent of the accounts of all living work- 
ers with wage credits. The initial selection cover- 
ed accounts established during the period 1937-40 
and was made on the basis of certain digits in the 
social security number. Each year, according to 
the plan, accounts of “new” workers, selected on 
the basis of the same digits in the account number, 
will be added to the sample, the current year’s 
wage record of all workers in the sample will be 
added to the accumulated information, and the 
accounts of workers who have died or become 
entitled to primary benefits will be segregated 
from the others. 

Planning and codifying the information on punch 
cards has been a prodigious task. Because of the 
wartime need for economy in personnel time, only 
one-fourth of the sample has so far been included 

3 See Wermel, Michael T., and Mandel, Benjamin, ‘“‘Insured Status Under 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 11 


(Nevember 1941), pp. 3-7. 
‘The sample can also be used in studying eligibility and benefits under 


unemployment compensation programs, 

5’ The development of details in the original plans was largely the work of 
Lawrence Alpern, Charles Goor, George E. Immerwahr, Ruth A. Keller, 
and Joseph A. Smith. 
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in the tabulations which are now available for 
1937-40 and 1937-41 and will soon become avail- 
able for 1937-42. After the war, it is hoped to 
include the full 4-percent sample. 


Method of Selection of the Sample 


To understand the method used in selecting the 
sample, it is essential to present some of the facts 
about the Board’s system of issuing social security 
account numbers, of setting up employee wage 
records, and of maintaining these records. 

Account numbers are issued to individuals by 
the field offices of the Board. Blocks of numbers 
are assigned these offices in a systematic order by 
the Accounting Operations Division, which main- 
tains a master control of all social security 
numbers. Each field office must issue account 
numbers consecutively, starting with the lowest 
number of the block assigned to it. 

Once issued to an individual, the account num- 
ber serves as the basis for identifying all his 
records under the program, not only the wage 
records throughout his working lifetime but also 
his benefit records. All files used in maintaining 
the records are kept by account numbers in con- 
secutive order. The first three digits of the ac- 
count number represent a specific State, the next 
two a specific group of cards within the State, and 
the last four—designated as the serial number— 
a specific individual in any one State or group. 
Thus, the first filed record represents a person 
with account number 001-01-0001; the second, 
001—01-—0002; the third, 001-01-0003, and so on. 
Since the serial number varies for each individual 
within a specific State or group, the last four 
digits were utilized as the basis for selecting 
the sample. 

Since the taxable wages are not posted through 
a complete calendar year to all accounts, the 
selection of the sample for statistical purposes 
had to be confined to a specific group of cards for 
which the cycle of posting provided data for a 
full calendar year. This group of cards, which is 
designated as posting group A, consists of ac- 
counts which have either a 2 or a 7 as the first 
digit of the serial number, and represents 20 
percent of all accounts established.’ 





*For description of the method of cyclical posting of taxable wages, see 
“Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Statistics—Employment and Wages of 
Covered Workers, 1939,’ pp. 12-14. 

* This 20-percent sample was used in preparing the annual tabulations for 
1939. 
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The 20-percent sample, comprising posting 
group A, could have been selected on the basis of 
the last digit in the account number; thus, out of 
each 10 numbers issued, 2 would have been in- 
cluded in the sample. Such a method of selection, 
consequently, would theoretically have produced 
& more representative sample than the present 
system, which does not yield a 20-percent sample 
until 500 account numbers have been issued. 
Although this method seemed most desirable from 
a statistical standpoint, it was not adopted for 
practical reasons. Since the files for maintaining 
the wage records are in account-number order, a 
procedure of selecting the accounts on the basis of 
the last digit would have made it necessary either 
to sort out the punch cards to be included in the 
sample each year on the basis of the last digit, or 
to keep the accounts in a separate file after they 
were segregated the first year. The former method 
would have been very expensive, involving con- 
siderable sorting; the latter would have involved 
extensive changes in the accounting procedures, 
which require maintenance of all accounts in 
strict numerical order. Consequently, it was 
decided to base the 20-percent sample on the first 
digit of the serial number, each representing a 
block of 1,000 accounts. All accounts with either 
a 2 as the first digit of the serial number (from 
2000 to 2999) or a 7 (from 7000 to 7999) could 
then be selected, without having to sort on the 
last three digits in the account number, or without 
establishing a separate file. 

Furthermore, since the volume of accounts 
issued in the country, or even in the various 
States, is large in absolute numbers, this method 
of selection has produced a representative 20- 
percent sample.® 

The 4-percent continuous work history sample 
was then obtained from this 20-percent sample by 
selecting accounts having 0 or 5 as the last digit 
of the account number. The 1-percent sample, 
to which the work history tabulations are confined 
for the time being, was in turn obtained from one- 
fourth of the 4-percent sample and comprises ac- 
counts with a 2 or a 7 in the sixth digit and an 05, 
20, 45, 70, or 95 as the last two digits of the account 
number. Selection on this basis, with both high 
and low digits almost equally represented, not 

§ For a discussion of the representativeness of the 20-percent sample, see 


“Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Statistics—Employment and Wages of 
Covered Workers, 1939,” pp. 15-25, 350-365. 
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only ensured the randomness and representative- 
ness of the sample relative to the total universe, 
but also provided a basis for adding ‘‘new” 
accounts to the sample each year by selecting 
these digits in the year’s new accounts. 


Obtaining Data for 1937-40 


After the selection of the 4-percent sample of 
accounts issued during 1937-40, the next task was 
to obtain the complete wage and employment 
record through 1940 for each individual repre- 
sented. For 1937 and 1938, wage cards were 
punched, one for each reporting period of the 2 
years, from the information on the ledger sheets 
for each worker inthe sample. For 1939 and 1940, 
use was made of the quarterly wage cards still 
available from the annual employee tabulations 
for those years. Only in cases in which it was 
found that a worker had an addi ional account, 
not included in the sample, was it necessary to 
refer to the ledger sheets for 1939 and 1940 wage 
data. 

The information from the ledger sheets and 
wage cards for 1937-40 for the entire 4-percent 
sample was then transferred mechanically to A-1 
cards bearing the employee account number. The 


absolute amount of the quarterly wages for 1937,° 
1938, and 1939 had been punched on the wage 
cards in terms of wage-interval codes before 
transfer to the A-1 card. Accounts with wages of 
$1 or more in any 1 quarter were coded “‘active’’; 


” 


all other accounts were coded “‘inactive.””’ From 
the wage data in the A-1 card, information was 
derived on the number of quarters in which em- 
ployed, the number of quarters in which $50 or 
more was received in specific years, and other 
factors. This information was next trarfsferred, 
after condensation of some of the items, to A-2 
cards; selected information from this card, after 
further condensation, was then transferred to 
corresponding B cards, reproduced in part from 
the 1940 annual employee summary card. Other 
items of information—such as insured status, the 
specific years in which employed, and total 
quarters of coverage, 1937-40—were also punched 
into the B card. These B cards were used in 
making the detailed 1-percent sample tabulations 
for 1937-40." 

*§ The 1937 wages were reported by employers on a semiannual basis. 

10 Tabulations are now being made for the 4-percent sample of 1937-41 B 
cards representing workers aged 60 and over in 1940. Special cards have also 
been prepared for tabulating other special data, such as number of employer 


and State changes and highest quarterly wages in a given year, which are 
primarily for use by other bureaus of the Board. 





B cards, continuous work history 





6 State of employment in 1940 (State of issuance 
of account number if not employed in 1940) 


as of Jan. 1, 1941. 
22 Month and year in which sixth, seventh, and 
eighth quarters of coverage were acquired, 
1938-40. 





| 


ployment in 1940 if not employed in 1941). 


1937-40 1937-41 1937-42 
Item Description Item Description Item Description 
1 Employee account number. 1 Employee account number. 1 Employee account number. 
2 Month and year of birth. 2 Month and year of birth. 2 Month and year of birth. 
3 Sex. 3 Sex. 3 Sex. 
4 Color. 4 Color. 4 Color. 
5 Year account number was issued. || 5 Year account number was issued. 5 Year account number was issued. 

6 State of employment in 1941 (State of em- 6 State of employment in 1942 (State of em- 


7 Industry in 1940 (no code, if not employed in 7 Total amount of wages; 1937-40 and 1937-41. 
1940). 8 Amount of wages for the year and each quarter, \ 7 Total amount of wages, 1937-42. 
8 Number of wage items reported for each quar- 1941. || 8 Amount of wages, 1941. 
ter of 1940. || 9 Specific years in which employed, 1937-41. || 9 Amount of wages for the year and each 
9 Total amount of wages, 1937-40. | 10 Number of increment years 1937-41 (years in || quarter, 1942. 
10 Amount of wages in each year, 1937-40. which $200 or more was received). i 10 Specific years in which employed, 1937-42. 
11 Total amount of wages, 1937-39 (cumulative || 11 Specific quarters in which employed, 1940. || 11 Number of increment years 1937-42 (years 
wage code). 12 Number of quarters in which employed, 1941. || in which $200 or more was received). 
12 Specific quarters in which employed, 1937-40 || 13 Specific quarters in which a quarter of coverage || 12 Number of quarters of coverage (1937-39; 
(specific half year for 1937). was acquired, 1939-41. | 1937-42; 1938-42). 
13 Specific quarters in which a quarter of coverage || 14 Number of quarters of coverage (1937-39; || 13 Specific quarters of coverage, 1939-42. 
was acquired, 1937-40. 1937-41; 1938-41). || 14 Insured status as of Jan. 1, 1942. 
14 Number of increment years, 1937-40 (years in || 15 Number of quarters in which employed, 1938- || 15 Insured status as of Jan. 1, 1943. 
which $200 or more was received). » 16 Number of quarters in which employed, 
15 Number of quarters in which $25 or more was || 16 Insured status as of Jan. 1, 1941. 1] 1941. 
received. || 17 Insured status as of Jan. 1, 1942. || 17 Number of quarters in which employed, 
16 Number of multiple accounts. 18 Benefit status (active, retired, or dead). 1} 1938-42. 
17 Insured status under a $25 quarter-of-coverage || 19 Quarter and year of retirement or death (ex- || 18 Specific quarters in which employed, 1942. 
provision. } cept death subsequent to retirement). || 19 Benefit status (active, retired, or dead). 
18 Specific years in which employed, 1937-40. 20 Quarter and year of death after retirement. 20 Quarter and year of retirement or death 
19 Number of quarters in which employed, 1938- || 21 Amount of family monthly benefits of workers (except death subsequent to retirement). 
40. | attaining age 65 and subsequently retired. | 21 Year of death after retirement. 
20 Number of quarters of coverage (1937-39; || 22 Adjudicated age (legally determined age when || 22 Primfry benefit at retirement. 
1938-40; 1937-40). retired). | 23 Number of employer and State changes, 
21 Insured status under the provisions of the act, || 23 Identifying card number. | 1942. 
| 24 Identifying card number. 


employment in 1941 if not employed in 
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It was also necessary to develop procedures for 
carrying the data forward,"' for adding each year 
a sample of newly established accounts, and for 
adding the current year’s wage and employment 
data for all workers included in the sample. 
Ways also had to be developed to handle certain 
technical procedures for improving the accuracy 
of the data, such as (1) adjusting for erroneously 
and delinquently reported wages which are not 
included in a current year’s tabulations but are 
carried over into the next year’s tabulation, (2) 
handling multiple accounts of workers included 
in the sample, (3) identifying death and retire- 
ment cases, and (4) adjusting for corrections in 
reported information on age, sex, and race. 


Carrying Data Forward 


The most economical method of carrying the 
sample data forward is to transfer mechanically 
to a new B card selected data from the preceding 
year’s B card and selected data from the current 
year’s annual employee summary card. The 
annual employee summary card is prepared from 
the individual quarterly wage cards for a calendar 
year, which represent quarterly wage items re- 
ported by employers. Thus, last year, selected 
data punched in the 1941 annual employee sum- 
mary card were combined with selected data in 
the 1937-40 B card to produce data for 1937-41. 
At present, selected 1942 annual employee data 
are being combined with selected data on the 
1937-41 B card to produce a continuous work 
history card for 1937-42. 

Thus far the continuous work history data have 
been restricted to a single punch card covering 80 
columns. This limitation necessitated the selec- 
tion of items primarily needed in answering ques- 
tions concerning the program, and the exclusion of 
other desirable combinations of wages and em- 
ployment information not so directly related. To 
provide a basis for tabulating such data in the 
future, however, provision has been made for 
storing the basic annual employee punch cards 
and the continuous work history cards for past 
years. Using these cards, it will be possible later 
to select any combination of obtainable data for 
various tabulations. 


1) The A-1 and A-2 cards are almost completely coded for 4 percent of the 
accounts, while the 1937-40 B cards are completely coded for 1 percent and 
partly coded for the remaining 3 percent of the accounts. 
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Adding New Workers 


Provision has also been made for the addition 
each year of new workers to the sample by select- 
ing account numbers from the current year’s 
applications, on the basis of the specified digits in 
the account number, and for setting up a B card, 
one for each new account. Activity or inactivity 
of the account is determined by reference to the 
4-percent sample of annual employee cards. Thus, 
if no wages have been reported for the new account 
included in the sample, the account is retained in 
an inactive file containing punch cards with basic 
identifying information but no wage and employ- 
ment data. In later years, whenever wage data 
are reported for accounts in this inactive file, they 
are to be incorporated into the punch card, which 
is then included in the tabulation of active cards. 


Carry-over and Other Wage Adjustments 

Many employers report taxable wages too late 
to be included in a given year’s tabulation, and 
some wages, even though promptly reported, can- 
not be identified for posting to the proper worker’s 
account and are thus also excluded from the tabu- 
lation. Wages reported or identified too late to 
be included in the tabulation for a given year or 
years—the “carry-over” wages—are held for 
inclusion in a subsequent year’s tabulation. 

Since the continuous work history data for any 
year can reflect only the wages posted to individual 
accounts through that year, the wage data shown 
on some of the B cards are deficient with respect 
to current year’s wages, and—to a smaller ex- 
tent—the wages of prior years. For example, the 
wages shown in the 1937-41 B cards exclude ap- 
proximately 3 percent of all the 1941 wages that 
are expected ever to be processed, and about 1 per 
cent of each preceding year’s wages. The projection 
of the sample from one year to the next is such, 
however, that it permits the inclusion of carry- 
over wages not previously included. Thus, the 
1937-42 B cards will show 1941 annual wages and 
1937-42 cumulative wages which will include 
most of the carry-over wages omitted from the 
1937-41 Beards. Since the annual and cumulative 
wages shown in each year’s B cards reflect all 
wages posted through the current year, the only 
adjustments which need be made in interpreting 
the wage data are for the carry-over wages which 
will be posted in subsequent years. 

Since many of the informational items on the 
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B card, such as quarters of coverage, insured 
status, and so on, are derived from the wage data, 
adjustment of wages for carry-over would also 
require corresponding adjustment of informational 
items on the punch cards. This type of adjust- 
ment was made for only a few of the informational 
items in the 1937-41 B cards, to expedite the 
tabulations. Plans have been developed, how- 
ever, for adjusting for carry-over practically all 
the items on the 1937-42 B card, so that a study 
could be made of the effects of eliminating com- 
plete carry-over adjustments in the data in future 
years. This adjustment will also include the 
wage and employment data of workers in State- 
chartered members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System and State bank members of the 
Federal Reserve System, to whom old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage was recently ex- 
tended retroactively to 1937. 


Adjustments for Multiple Accounts 


Many persons hold more than one account 
number.’ Hence, it was essential to adjust the 
sample so that the resulting data would be in 
terms of workers rather than accounts and the 
wages shown for each worker would reflect his 
total wages and not just wages posted to one of 
his accounts. Such adjustments have been made 
in the 1937-40 continuous work history 1-percent 
sample for multiple accounts discovered through 
January 15,1942. By consulting the ledger sheets, 
which showed a cross-reference for multiple ac- 
counts, all the wages of each worker within the 
1937-40 sample who had more than one account 
were consolidated. 

It should be noted, however, that all these ad- 
justments affect only the known duplications in 
issuance of account numbers. Comparisons of 
population and account-number data indicate that 
as many as a million and a half additional nmultiple 
accounts may not have been discovered. Adjust- 
ment for such accounts can be made only by esti- 
mates based on special studies; however, the re- 
sulting error apparently does not affect general 
results seriously. 


Identification of Deceased and Retired Workers 


When originally selected, the sample for 1937-40 
included the records of account holders who had 


12 By the beginning of 1944, about 2.2 million multiple accounts had been 
discovered, exclusive of the worker’s primary account. 
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The Bureau had 
made attempts to obtain reports of deaths of 
covered workers, but these efforts were only 


died before the end of 1940. 


partly successful.” Consequently, no provision 
was made in the 1937-40 B card for indicating 
whether or not the individual had died.* The 
1937-41 B card, however, instituted an identify- 
ing code for accounts on which a survivor monthly 
benefit or a lump-sum death claim had been 
awarded. This identification was made possible 
through the collation of the annual claims punch 
card, used in tabulating claims data, and the 
corresponding continuous work history B card. 
No effort has been made to identify deaths which 
have not given rise to claims. The possibility of 
using a field study or records of the Bureau of the 
Census for identifying the files of deceased persons 
is under consideration. 

Data relating to retirement claims bave also 
been incorporated in the 1937-41 and the 1937-42 
B cards, showing when ihe worker became en- 
titled to retirement benefits. This identification 
is valuable for the following reasons: it lays the 
ground work for adjusting the data to represent 
living workers and their wages, since at present 
such adjustments are possible only by estimate 
through the use of life-table mortality rates; it 
permits more accurate calculation of potential 
benefits for the living, nonretired groups of work- 
ers; it provides the basis for special studies of the 
work experience of old-age beneficiaries who have 
returned to work after retirement; and it permits 
comparison of the date of birth reported on the 
account-number application with the date of 
birth established at the time a claim is awarded, 
and so aids in adjusting the sample for misstated 
ages, 


Corrections in Reported Identifying Informa- 
tion 

Changes or corrections are often made in the 
Bureau files in information on age, sex, race, and 
other characteristics initially furnished by in- 
dividuals in applying for account numbers. Since 
such changes relate to less than one-tenth of 1 
percent of the cards in the sample, no adjustments 
have been made. A record of such changes is 
being kept, however, and the necessary correc- 


13 See the Bulletin, May 1940, pp. 64-65, for a description of the “‘proof-of- 


death” program. 
4% The A-1 and A-2 cards contained a “proof-of-death”’ code which was 


never utilized. 
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tions can be made if the number of cases ever 
becomes significant. 

A much more frequent source of change in age 
arises from claims records. As previously noted, 
the comparison of the age established in the claim 
adjudication with that found in the original records 
is instrumental in interpreting the sample figures 
on age distributions. 


Controlling and Checking Representativeness 


When the continuous sample was established, 
universe data for 1937-40 were developed to check 
its adequacy and representativeness. The first 
set of universe data provides a basis for determin- 
ing the percentage of total cumulative wages in- 
cluded in the sample tabulations. The accounting 
system of the Bureau requires that control figures 
on the total amount of cumulative wages posted to 
employee ledger accounts shall be obtained as of 
the end of each annual posting cycle. Since the 
“cut-off” dates for both the sample tabulations 
and the accounting period coincide, the sample 
and universe figures on wages are comparable, 
after minor adjustments. The size of the sample, 
in terms of wages, may therefore be determined 
by dividing the total cumulative wages included 
in the sample by the total universe wages. 

The universe figure on cumulative wages, how- 
ever, does not contain a distribution by age, sex, 
and race of the workers. To test the adequacy 
of the sample in terms of these characteristics it 
was necessary to develop a series of universe 
figures from the data on applicants for account 
numbers. These figures were obtained by com- 
bining the regular 100-percent annual tabulations 
of applicants for account numbers," distributed 
by age, sex, and race, and comparing the results 
with the corresponding sample data. These 
data are kept current by adding to the cumula- 
tive total the number of new accounts established 
each year. 


Significance of the Continuous Sample for the 
Social Security Program 

The Social Security Board is responsible under 
the Social Security Act for ‘studying and making 
recommendations as to the most effective methods 
of providing economic security through social in- 
surance .’ In setting up the continuous 
work history sample, therefore, consideration was 





18 The tabulations for 1936-37 were based on a 10-percent sample. 
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given to obtaining both the type of information 
required in administering the existing provisions 
and that needed in analyzing the effectiveness of 
these provisions and in testing various alternatives. 
Thus, account was taken as far as possible of the 
requirements of the unemployment compensation 
and other existing insurance programs, and pro- 
posals for extension of social insurance to cover 
additional risks. 

For appraising the effectiveness of the program, 
the sample is designed to provide data for study- 
ing the eligibility provisions, the benefit formula, 
and the work clause. Tabulations have been and 
are being prepared to show the cumulative num- 
ber of persons contributing to the insurance fund 
and the cumulative amount of such contributions; 
the number who are in currently or fully insured 
status; the potential benefit amounts of the in- 
sured groups; and the number of noninsured 
workers and the amount of their contributions, 
according to the length of their attachment to 
covered industry. The latter information is being 
obtained by tabulating the cards according to the 
number and specific patterns of years and quarters 
during which the workers were employed in 
covered industry. 
prepared of the number of retired beneficiaries 
who have returned to covered employment and 


Tabulations are also being 


the amount of their current quarterly earnings as 
compared with their benefit amounts. 


The sample also provides basic time series re- 
quired in preparing estimates needed in adminis- 
tering old-age and survivors insurance, such as 
the expected claims load or the volume of wage 


records to be processed. It can be used to ascer- 
tain the number of persons insured each year ac- 
cording to specific patterns of years employed and 
quarters of coverage; such data give a basis for 
estimating the number of insured persons in future 
years, and potential claims loads. Data on the 
number of persons employed in a year, according 
to the number of wage items reported by their em- 
ployers, serve for estimating the number of wage 
reports to be processed and, consequently, the 
number of wage items to be posted to employee 
ledger sheets each quarter and year. Advance 
estimates of this kind permit a planned and more 
orderly administration. 

For purposes of unemployment insurance, the 
sample is providing data for the Nation as a whole 
and by States on the amount of annual taxable 
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earnings of individuals, and on their highest 
quarterly wages. This information will be used 
in testing the effects of various eligibility provisions 
and benefit formulas. Plans also have been made 
to tabulate data on labor mobility in covered em- 
ployment, measured in terms of the number of 
times a worker changes employers or States, to 
aid in determining the effect of mobility on bene- 
fit rights and benefit amounts under the various 
State unemployment insurance systems. 


Broader Uses of the Sample 


The sample also provides information for an- 
alyzing economic factors related to labor-market 
For data available from 


conditions. example, 





the 1937-40 and 1937-41 tabulations confirm the 
fact that there is a greater movement of workers 
into and out of the covered labor force than 
originally estimated (table 1); they also show the 
intensity of this flow as it is affected by changes in 
economic conditions from year to year. 
Migration of labor and labor turn-over, 


which 
are relatively unexplored aspects of the labor 
market, may be clarified by the sample data. 
Codes on the number of employer and State 
changes for each worker during a year provide a 

basis for studying the extent of labor mobility 
according to sex, race, and age characteristics. 
Such data, without age, race, or sex distributions, 


have been tabulated for 1939 and 1940 (see 


Table 1.—Number of workers with taxable wages at some time during 1937-41 and amount of such wages, by year 
of employment and sex, 1-percent sample of wage records ' 





Total Male Female 








Year of employment 


Workers 


Taxable wages | Workers | Taxable wages| Workers |Taxable wages 
































































































I inicdutddbwnk unten cchindessnsdddashtphnuags dda etebmanen $260, 334, 9 
1 year only 71, 122 | 6, 969, 010 
1937... 29, 567 | 6, 671, 456 18, 639 1, 948, 997 
1938... 6, 659 540, 237 3, 660 194, 850 
1939 7, 846 772, 549 4, 704 209, 679 
1940... 9, 038 905, 084 5, 318 267, 100 
iinchtdsntnanddiantnptecnetnsesnountéoctninabensqontendneaanenns 62, 325 16, 746, 655 38, 801 4, 348, 384 
2 years only 76, 608 60, 184, 504 49, 132 45, 068, 310 27, 476 15, 116, 194 
1937 and 1938...... _— , Se Te 15, 304 13, 945, 154 8, 698 9, 700, 616 6, 606 4, 244, 538 
1937 and 1939__-- binebains mama 2, 053 720, 436 1, 343 538, 45 710 181, 977 
1937 and 1940___- . er rs 1, 567 581, 862 1,112 445 455 133, 647 
1937 and 1941 5, 389 3, 446, 555 4, 007 2, 882, 706 1, 382 563, 849 
1938 and 1939 4,016 1, 290, 175 2, 220 792, 896 1, 796 497, 279 
1938 and 1940___- 796 140, 518 524 102, 979 272 37, 539 
Pind a ntanentdancodbatennsenetaveceueqebaaunoussumbt 2, 026 791, 977 1, 395 628, 835 | 631 163, 142 
I oo. «sinning oswennemenmminn ted ait sine de tasedtls 5, 981 3, 224, 136 3, 694 2, 47 7, 484 2, 287 746, 652 
pied inne einadespann tn accident acshieieensminenl 3, 873 1, 555, 875 2, 811 1, 268, 033 1, 062 287, 842 
OE TI ioc inn ret cenes sing snsacsrntencapaveeteneaemenaenhaa 35, 603 34, 487, 816 23, 328 26, 228, 087 12, 275 8, 259, 729 
3 years only...-- 4 . ; saneleilanmetonaa ted 61,179 87, 022, 416 40, 416 65, 692, 011 20, 763 21, 330, 405 
AE RN in winiacvcnwakacdenenddnasichinbaieexnalitud 13, 035 7, 346 14, 649, 332 | 5, 689 | 7, 006, 207 
1937, 1938, and 1940 ee te ee ee 1, 555 1,019 903, 629 536 | 323, 580 
1937, 1938, and 1941... : cdéniebvinditadhsdetionwen dane 4, 035 2, 941 8, 694 | i, 094 | 837, 787 
1937, 1939 ,and 1940 : sion saipinsiiigiaicten 1, 920 1, 620, 460 1, 339 a 581 366, 504 
1937, 1939, and 1941 he athideadesenautiis 1,172 885, 726 939 7 22 233 | 113, 004 
1937, 1940, and 1941 5, 527 7, 970, 749 4, 343 6, 881, 393 1, 184 | 1, 089, 356 
PE ME Bein cancdcccicansecndnenneuawesgeenasans ‘ 3, 327 2, 677, 183 1, 946 1, 748, 123 1, 381 929, 060 
BR NE BE anid nccccckcncncondcnesdsueasednebeasasnbassasen 1, 868 1, 167, 861 1, 293 919, 388 575 248, 473 
3066, 1060, amd 1061... ... .....2.2...22 2c ecnccecceccecccecces 2, 283 2, 156, 552 1, 689 1, 774, 202 594 382, 350 
1939, 1940, and 1941_.- 26, 457 42, 914, 656 17, 561 32, 880, 572 8, 896 10, 034, 084 
4 years only......--. 56, 727 | 131, 917, 561 39, 207 102, 637, 404 08 | 17, 520 | 29, 280, 157 
1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940 17, 129 47, 661, 961 10, 970 | 35, 450, 231 6, 159 | 12, 211, 730 
1937, 1938, 1939, and 1941 - = 5, 251 9, 136, 063 | 3, 747 | 7, 221, 790 1, 504 1, 914, 273 
1937, 1938, 1940, and 1941 6, 164 12, 249, 040 | 4, 763 | 10, 480, 311 1,401 | 1, 768, 729 
1937, 1939, 1940, and 1941-. 9, 849 23, 686, 476 | 7, 798 20, 747, 074 2, 051 2, 939, 402 
} | 

1938, 1939, 1940, and 1941 18, 334 39, 184, 021 11, 929 28, 737, 998 6, 405 10, 446, 023 
5 years 208,970 | 1, 262,569,728 | 159,304 | 1,074, 930, 506 | 49,576 | 187,639, 222 

years.....-.------- - ae ’ 
208,970 | 1, 262, 569, 728 1, 074, 930, 506 | 49,576 | 187,639, 222 

| 


1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, and 1941 


159, 394 | 





1 Because of mechanical 
data in other tabulations. 
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ind extent of adjustments for delayed wage records, multiple accounts, ete., data may differ slightly from corresponding 
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accompanying list of items included on the card). 
In the near future, the data will also be classified 
by industry and hence will show the extent of the 
movement of workers from one industry to an- 
other. The stability of a worker’s employment, 
measured in terms of his attachment to a given 
industry over a period of years and his earnings 
from that industry, may also be determined. 
Likewise, information will be available to indi- 
cate the industry and earning patterns of workers 
in covered employment after they have been 
separated from their usual industry. 





Special labor mobility Y card, 
continuous work history 





1939-40 





Item Description 

1 Account number of empleyee. 

2 1937 wage intervals, semiannuelly. 
3 1938 wage intervals, quarterly. 

4 1939 wage intervals, quarterly. 

5 1940 quarterly wages. 

6 Annual wages, 1937-40. 

7 Cumulative wages, 1937-39. 

8 Proof of death. 

9 Number of multiples. 
10 Number of wage items, 1939-40. 
11 Number of employer changes, 1939-40. 
12 Number of State changes, 1939-40 
13 First State of employment in 1939. 
14 First State of employment in 1940. 











State distributions should also be of particular 
interest for the light they throw on the employ- 
ment experience of workers who moved across 
State lines during the war and the extent to which 
such migration will entail post-war readjustments. 
The potential measurement of the extent to which 
the covered labor force has been increased in 
various States with persons not regularly members 
of the labor force, such as housewives, the very 
young, and the very old, should also be significant 
in anticipating problems of post-war readjustment. 

There has been considerable discussion con- 
cerning the fluctuations in the annual earnings of 
workers, but little information has been available 
except those tabulated from the 1937-40 B cards 
(table 2). There are, for example, certain in- 
dividuals whose annual earnings continue to rise 
throughout most of their working life, while many 
others reach their maximum earnings earlier in 
life and then suffer a more or less gradual reduction 
in earnings because of lower wage rates or inter- 
mittent employment. This phenomenon is closely 
related to the problem of the older worker in 
industry. In ordinary times, technological changes 
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within industry and the consequent decline in skill 
tend to favor the employment of younger workers, 
Discrimination against the older worker, therefore, 
may be reflected in the decline in annual earnings 
throughout his later working years. It is hoped 
that future tabulations of the sample will shed 
new light on the pattern of an individual’s taxable 


wage income over a working lifetime and the 
approximate extent to which technological dis- 
placement of labor has become a factor in industry, 


Another aspect of this problem is the extent to 
which unemployment due to seasonality and busi- 
ness depressions affects the patterns of an individ- 
ual worker’s earnings history. It will be possible 
to study patterns of earnings for workers in 
seasonal industries. Business depressions cause 
more extensive unemployment, and the consequent 
loss of earnings will have to be studied on a much 
wider basis. 

Still another use of the sample data may be in 
measuring duration of employment or unemploy- 
ment. The Bureau has no information on the total 


number of man-hours or man-weeks worked during 
the quarter, and duration of employment can only 


be measured in terms of quarterly earnings and 
man-quarters. If no earnings are reported for a 
given quarter, the worker probably had no covy- 
ered employment. If earnings are reported for a 
quarter, some measure of the extent of a worker’s 
employment or unemployment in covered industry 
can be obtained from his quarterly wages. For 
example, the quarter of coverage, which is defined 
by the act as including taxable earnings of $50 or 
more, may be used as a rough indication of the 
extent of employment, and it is also possible to 
define employment in terms of quarterly wages of 
some given amount above $50. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to use these earnings to indicate 
duration of employment in terms of units of time 
less than a calendar quarter unless certain assump- 
tions are made concerning previous quarterly 
wage levels compared with the current quarterly 
wages. It is hoped that certain techniques may 
be developed so that sample data can measure 
duration of employment and unemployment for 
limited groups of workers, such as those belonging 
to specific industries. 


Limitations of the Sample 
Since the continuous work history sample is 
based on records kept for the purpose of paying 
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old-age and survivors insurance benefits, it is neces- 
sarily limited by the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, particularly the restriction of the 
coverage of the insurance system. It is, of course, 
impossible to determine from the wage records the 
amount of a person’s earnings in noncovered em- 
ployment, which comprises the major areas of 
agricultural employment; employment by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments; domestic 
service in private homes; self-employment; em- 
ployment covered by the Railroad Retirement 
Act; and employment in certain nonprofit institu- 
tions. This limitation will be lessened or over- 
come if coverage is extended. In the meantime, 
a distribution of the data by industry can minimize 
the effect of the limitation, since shifts between 
covered and noncovered employment are believed 
to be restricted largely to certain types of 
industries. 

Exclusion of earnings over $3,000 a year from 
the old-age and survivors insurance system con- 


stitutes another limitation. Beginning with 1940, 





the sample data include only the first $3,000 of an 
individual’s wages in a calendar year, in accord- 
ance with the definition of ‘‘wages’’ under the 
Social Security Act for purposes of computing 


benefit amounts. Thus, workers whose annual 
earnings in covered industry are more than $3,000 
and who may have received their first $3,000 dur- 
ing the first or second quarters would not be shown 
with earnings in the third and fourth quarters, 
even though they continued in employment 
throughout the year at a high wage level. Adjust- 
ment for this limitation may be made by segregat- 
ing the continuous work history cards representing 
workers in this wage class and treating them 
separately; it would be reasonable to assume that 
these workers are employed in all quarters of a 
year. 

Since the continuous work history sample is 
based on a random selection, some sampling errors 
in the tabulated data are unavoidable. The errors 
caused by incomplete adjustment for multiple 
accounts and for carry-over wages, as well as in- 


Table 2.—Number of workers with taxable wages in each year 1937-40, by amount of such wages in 1937 and 1938, in 
1938 and 1939, and in 1939 and 1940, 1-percent sample of wage records ! 





Taxable wage interval in specified year 





















































Taxable wage interval and year pana : 
Total | $t-199 | $200-509 | $600-1, 199 |$1, 200-1, 799/81, 800-2, 399)$2, 400-2, 999], $#,000 
1938 
| | : | 
1937 total | 224,792 | 26,849 46,524 | 73,207;  43,498| 18,812 7, 446 | 8, 456 
| 
$1-199__.. | 25, 154 | 14, 204 8, 585 2,011 | 211 | 38 9 | 6 
200-599... ._- 41, 836 | 7, $59 | 22, 088 10, 958 945 | 121 46 19 
600-1,199____ 71, 127 3, 644 12, 471 46, 928 7, 474 469 | 96 | 45 
1,200-1,799. 48, 379 | 1,091 | 2, 915 11, 545 | 28, 698 3, 815 | 226 89 
1,300-2,399 : 21, 484 | 126 | 366 1, 509 | 5, 429 12, 296 1, 586 172 
2,400-2,999 -| 8, 387 | 24 | 69 190 604 1, 768 4, 520 | 1, 212 
3,000 and over 7 pesien 8, 425 | 11 | 30 | 66 137 | 305 | 963 | 6, 913 
1939 
| | | 
ONE in cinninisicinnJasnasanscgnagaccaanegasite | 224, 792 | 19,150 40,136 | 74,556 | 50,528 | 22, 588 | 8, 517 | 9, 317 
a arte | 26,849 | 12,390 10, 173 | 3, 672 | 534 | 67 | 6 7 
200-599... ‘ = 46, 524 5, 150 22, 67: 16, 189 2, 232 216 40 19 
600-1,199____ sshinan 73, 207 1, 354 6, 431 | 50, 177 14, 002 1, 068 | 130 45 
1,200-1,799 mienaianea 43, 498 201 712 | 4, 021 31, 620 6, 380 455 109 
a ee ee ee 18, 812 40 102 | 408 1, 891 13, 831 2, 255 285 
2,400-2,999....... : — 7, 446 7 24 | 60 176 884 5, 029 1, 266 
3,000 and over... 8, 456 8 16 29 73 142 602 7, 586 
1940 
1939 total __. 224, 792 | 20, 035 37, 380 | 70, 838 | 51, 228 25, 386 9, 548 10, 377 
$1-199. 19, 150 10, 479 6, 149 2, 055 | 402 | 46 | 9 | 10 
200-599. . 40, 136 6, 480 19, 969 11, 665 | 1,7 255 30 23 
3) 74, 556 2, 484 9, 698 49, 273 11, 939 984 132 46 
1,200-1,799 50, 528 462 1, 197 6, 868 33, 523 7, 848 514 116 
SS ached caanenkdinualansdcocnhineansendamenins 22, 588 101 252 754 3, 249 14, 712 3,112 | 408 
2,400-2,999__._._- » 8, 517 16 64 153 312 1, 243 5, 043 | 1, 686 
SE i canicickbahinndinecncnaninnaainnenmbived 9, 317 13 51 70 94 298 708 8, 083 
! See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 For 1940, interval was $3,000 even. 
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complete identification of deaths, can be partly 
overcome by adjustments, as has already been 
indicated. 

In tabulating data based on State and industry, 
problems will arise from the method of determin- 
ing the State of employment and industry of a 
worker for a given year. For purposes of the 
sample the worker’s State of employment and in- 
dustry is generally determined from the first wage 
card tabulated for the worker in the third quarter 
of the year, and all his annual taxable wages are 
allocated to that State or industry even though 
he may have earned wages in other States or indus- 
tries at some time during the same year. Since 
some employees work in more than one State or 
industry in a given year, the data would under- 
state the number of workers employed at some 
time during the year in a given State or industry 
and the wages ascribed to such workers would be 
overstated as far as earnings in the State or indus- 
try coded for the worker are concerned. It will 
be possible, however, to determine the number of 
workers affected by this method of selection of 
State or industry by codes on the number of State 
and industry changes made by a worker during a 
year. 

One serious difficulty is the delay occasioned 
by the present system of tabulating the sample 
data after wage returns for all 4 quarters of a 
calendar year are processed and posted to ledger 
accounts. Data for the first calendar quarter of 
a given year are available about a year and 3 
quarters later: data for the second quarter are 
not available until about a year and a half later, 
and so forth. As long as the data are tabulated 
on an annual basis, there is the unavoidable lag 
due to the retention of wage cards for early quar- 


ters of the year until cards for the entire year are 
completely processed and released for tabulation 
This serious lag could be avoided if a supplemen- 
tary system of tabulating the quarterly wage cards 
on a more nearly current basis were adopted. 
Quarterly tabulations combining quarterly em- 
ployee wages and employment data with contin- 
uous work history data are feasible, but the adop- 
tion of such a program will require the use of 
special punch cards and the development of new 
procedures. In its early stages such a project 
would probably require a substantial but not a 
disproportionate investment of effort. Once or- 
ganized and systematized, however, the program 
may be continued at a very moderate cost, since 
much of the work could be done as a byproduct 
of accounting operations. 


Conclusion 


In addition to providing information on opera- 
tions in old-age and survivors insurance, the 
continuous work history sample is adaptable to 
serve a variety of statistical needs. It is believed 
that the sample has been adequately selected and 
placed on a technically sound basis. Provision 
has also been made for controlling the sample and 


for adjusting the resulting data for certain inevi- 
table inaccuracies resulting from mechanical tabu- 


lations and from the fact that the data are de- 
veloped as a byproduct of wage records for social 
insurance purposes. 

The data have already proved their present and 
potential value in a broad field of inquiry. As the 
information includes increasing periods in indi- 
vidual work histories, it will afford a comprehensive 
picture of the employment and wage patterns of 
this country’s workers. 
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Federal Funds for Assistance in Relation to State Population 


in Age Groups at Risk 


The Social Security Act does not limit the total 
amount a State may receive in matching Federal 
grants for assistance under the Social Security 
Act. If the amount appropriated by Congress is 
insufficient to meet half the aggregate of State and 
local expenditures matchable under the act, a 
deficiency appropriation is made. Thus when a 
State receives a relatively large proportion of the 
total funds granted to the States, no other State 
stands to lose as a result. 

This article examines the distribution of Federal 
funds for old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children during the fiscal year 1942-43, to deter- 
mine which States received large, and which 
small, proportions of total Federal funds in re- 
lation to the aged or child population of the State. 
The percent of total United States population in 
the age groups eligible under the Federal act, 
residing in each State, has been compared with 
the percent of total Federal funds received by the 
State for old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children (charts 1 and 2). For the purpose of 
this summary, the population in the respective 
age groups eligible under the Federal act has been 
considered to be the population at risk, although 
it is recognized that because of the existence of 
eligibility provisions other than age, the popu- 
lation at risk actually is smaller. Because data 
on the total blind population are not available, a 
similar comparison cannot be made under the 
program for aid to the blind. 

If all States assisted the same percentage of 
their old people and their children and made the 
same average payment per recipient, the pro- 
portion of total Federal funds received by each 
State for the two programs would equal the 
proportion of the aged and child population in 
the State. Since recipient rates and average 
payments vary widely, some States receive far 
more in assistance grants than others in relation 
to the population at risk. 

Seventeen States, with about 40 percent of the 
aged population, received more than 60 percent of 


the Federal grants for old-age assistance in 
1942-43 (chart 1). Although California received 
the largest percentage of Federal funds, Colorado. 
received most in relation to the population at risk. 
Next, in descending order, were Utah, Washington, 
Arizona, and Oklahoma and Wyoming. Theshare 
of Federal funds received by each of these 6 States 
was 2 to 3 times its share of the total aged popu- 
lation. All the 17 States except Massachu- 
setts had relatively high recipient rates,! and 
all but 5—Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Montana, 
and South Dakota—made average monthly assist- 
ance payments in July 1943 above the average 
for the country as a whole.? 

In contrast, among the 29 States * which re- 
ceived small Federal grants in relation to the 
population at risk, recipient rates tended to be 
relatively low in all but 8,* and average monthly 
assistance payments in July 1943 were below the 
national average for all but 8.5 Of these 29 
States, Virginia, Alabama, and Mississippi re- 
ceived relatively least in Federal funds; in each, 
the State’s share in Federal grants for old-age 
assistance was less than one-third its share in 
the Nation’s aged population. Average monthly 
payments in these 3 States were among the 
lowest in the country;® in recipient rates, Missis- 
sippi ranked thirty-first, Alabama thirty-ninth, 
and Virginia forty-fifth in July 1943. 

In aid to dependent children, the disparity 
between the distribution of Federal funds and the 
population at risk was somewhat less than under 


1 For this and subsequent references to recipient rates, see ‘‘Present Size of 
Public Assistance Loads in Relation to Population,’”’ Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 6, No. 10 (October 1943), pp. 29-33. 

2 For this and subsequent references to average monthly assistance pay- 
ments, see the Bulletin, September 1943, pp. 37-38. 

8 Excludes Nevada, North Dakota, and Oregon, where percent of Federal 
funds equals percent of population. 

4 Arkansas, lowa, Kentucky, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Nebraska, 
South Carolina, 

’ New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kansas, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island , District of Columbia, New Mexico. 

6 Between July and November 1943 an increase in the average monthly 
payment per recipient of old-age assistance from $10.76 to $16.27 in Alabama 
raised the rank of the State from forty-filth to thirty-ninth. 
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Chart 1.—Percent of total population 65 years of age or over in the continental United States, April 1943 ', compared 
with the percent of total Federal funds expended for old-age assistance, fiscal year 1942-43, by State 
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1 Estimated by the Social Security Board. 
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2 In Oregon, North Dakota, and Nevada, the percent of Federal funds is equal to the percent of population. 
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Chart 2.—Percent of total population under 18 years of age in the continental United States, April 1940, compared 
with the percent of total Federal funds expended for aid to dependent children, fiscal year 1942-43, by State 
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7.5 PA. 12.7 
$.3 tL. 8.3 
4.0 MICH. 5.6 
2.7 MO. 4.2 
2.1 OKLA. 4.0 
2.6 IND. 3.7 
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3.0 MASS. 5 
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the old-age assistance program.’ Thus no State 
received a proportion of Federal funds for aid 
to dependent children even twice as great as its 
proportion of the tota! population at risk. The 
largest share of Federal funds for aid to dependent 
children went to Pennsylvania, but in relation to 
the population at risk, 5 States—Oklahoma, 
West Virginia, Colorado, Utah, and Montana— 
received somewhat more than Pennsylvania. 
Among the 21 States * receiving disproportionately 
small Federal grants, thére were 8° for which 
the proportion of population at risk was twice or 
more the proportion of Federal funds received. 
In Alabama and Mississippi the ratio was more 
than 3 to 1. 

As in old-age assistance, States receiving dis- 
proportionately large grants for aid to dependent 
children had recipient rates above the average, 


? Except in Kentucky, where the great disparity between funds and popu- 
lation results from the fact that payments under an approved plan were not 
made until] January 1943. 

§ Excludes District of Columbia and Wyoming, where percent of Federal 
funds equals percent of population, and Kentucky, for reason explained in 
footnote 7. 

* Texas, North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, South Carolina, Delaware, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 


and States receiving disproportionately smal] 
amounts had relatively low recipient rates. Thus, 
of the 23 States receiving large grants, all but 
Massachusetts and Washington had recipient 
rates above the average in July 1943, and among 
the 21 receiving a small share, only Arkansas and 
South Dakota had recipient rates above the 
average. 

In contrast to the situation in old-age assistance, 
however, the majority of States with relatively 
large grants for aid to dependent children reported 
average payments below, rather than above, the 
national average in July 1943. Conversely, of 
the 21 States with disproportionately small 
Federal grants, 9 } made relatively high average 
payments. In these 9 States, low recipient rates 
and the fact that Federal funds cannot be used in 
meeting any part of individual payments exceed- 
ing $18 a month for the first child and $12 for 
each additional child in the same home, combined 
to limit the States’ share of total Federal grants 
for the program. 


1% New York, Ohio, California, Connecticut, Maine, Oregon, 
Island, New Hampshire, Delaware. 
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Statistics for the United States 


Public Aid, 1933-43 


Comprehensive statistics on public aid in the 
United States have now been compiled for the 11 
years 1933-43 (table 1). The Nation-wide collec- 
tion of statistics on public aid was inaugurated in 
1933 when the Federal Government first partici- 
pated in financing prograins for the relief of unem- 
ployment and distress. In these 11 years the 
country has experienced unparalleled extremes in 
its economic life, and public aid programs have 
undergone stupendous changes. The creation, 
development, adaptation, and curtailment of pub- 
lic aid programs in the 10 years 1933-42 are 
discussed in “‘A Decade of Public Aid” in the 
Social Security Bulletin for February 1943. In 
1943, the liquidation of the Federal work programs 
was completed by the termination of programs of 
the Work Projects Administration and National 
Youth Administration. The food stamp plan and 
commodity distribution of the Food Distribution 
Administration were also terminated. 

At the end of 1943, the Federal Government was 
no longer directly operating any public aid pro- 
gram; its participation in public aid was limited 
26 


to grants to States for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind. These 
types of assistance and general assistance, which 
is financed solely by the States and localities, were 
again the only forms of public aid as they had been 
at the start of 1933. 


Chart 1.—Payments to recipients of public assistance 
and earnings of persons employed under Federal 
work programs in the continental United States, 
January 1933-December 1943 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs in the continental ra ted States, by specified period, 1933-43 ' 
10 


usacds; data corrected to Feb. 1, 1944 
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Amount of assistance and earnings 


























> ? os $140, 736 
61, 069 _.| 260, 957 
114,996 | $2, 541 | 332, 851 | 
3,873 | 20,365 | 292, 397 | 
467 | 35,894 | 245, 756 | 

...| 22, 579 | 230, 318 
vewaaeiiae 19,055 | 230, 513 | 
| 18, 282 | 215,846 | 

12, 281 | 155, 604 

6, 271 | 34,030 | 

| 

1,404] 7,686 | 

1,663 | 7, 135 | 

1,383 | 6, 332 | 

907 | 5,071 | 

a: 496 | 4, 262 | 
418 | 3, 544 | 







































{In t 
| 
| | Special types of public assistance 
Calendar Total | Aid to depend- | pen 
year and month Old-age ent children | Aidto| ance? | 
assist- | aa ——| the 
ance Fam- | Chil. | blind | 
ilies | dren | 
1933... $40, 504 $5,839 | $758, 752 
1934... 40, 686 7,073 |1, 200, 615 
1935... . 41, 727 7, 970 |1, 433, 182 
1936. . 49, 654 | 12,813 | 439, 004 
...-- 70, 451 16,171 | 406,881 
1988. ...- 97, 442 18,958 | 476, 203 
1939..... 14, 949 20, 752 | 
1940. 3, 243 21, 826 | 
1941. . 153, 153 | 22, 901 = 
1942 158, 435 | 24, 660 180, 571 |... 
1943... 140, 752 | 25,124 | 110,723 
1942 | | 
Ss CTEe 13, 304 : 2 
February... .-. 13, 546 2, | 
March_. 13, 633 Ez | 
April.......- 13, 584 | 2,037 | 
ae 13, 446 | 2,038 | 
June_. 13, 314 2, 052 | 
July 13, 209 | 2,051 | 
August 13, 319 | 2,067 | 
Septem ber-.-_- 13, 042 2, 078 | 
October x: 12, 836 | 2,082 | ‘ 
November... 12, | 2,082 11, 533 |__- 
December — 12, | 2,098 11,615 
194, | 
January _.....- ant 95, 428 12,416 | 2,083 | 10, 882 
February... ...-..-| 90, 540 12,201 | 2,064 10, 404 
aaa 87, 439 12,212 | 2,083 | 11, 242 
SE 83, 024 12,110 | 2,082} 10,556 
| ER | 79,056 11,844 | 2,089/ 9,619 
EELS | 5, 11,782 | 2,096 9, 273 
=a | 7, 11,543 | 2,102 8, 540 
August a | 77, 078 11,400 |} 2,102 8,054 
September... ..___-| 77, 515 11,319 | 2,096 | 8, 094 
October.......... 78, 082 11,313 2, 108 | 8, 063 
November... ___- | 78,199 11,314 | 2106] 7,898 
December - ..-... 78, 716 11,298 2, 113 8, 098 
1942 
Cae 395 953 | 
February...._._- 399 | 960 | 
SRE 401 | 965 
RCE sick inessitons 400 | 963 
SSSR 398 | 958 
C-SI SeeS 395 | 949 
July. ... 389 | 937 
| EER 386 928 
September 382 919 
October_- 374 899 
November | 365 79 
| 348 849 
| 
2, 212 341 829 
2,200] 334 814 
2,192} 327 796 
2,179 | 320 7 
2,170 | 312 | 763 
2,167} 304 747 
2,162} 296 728 
2,161 | 290 710 
September 2, 156 | 285 704 
October...........- ; 2,155} 280 694 
November.........|.......__- 2, 149 27 683 
December_......__. 2, 146 273 676 








| 
| 





! Partly estimated and subject to revision. For definitions of terms, see 
the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52; see also footnotes 5-10. For monthly 
data January 1933-December 1941, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26. 

? Data for January 1933-March 1937 from the WPA. 

* Data from the WPA. 

‘ Not included in series after June 1942 because appropriation was drasti- 
cally reduced and payments limited to need oceasioned by natural disasters. 
Data from FSA. i 

§ Earnings estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly num- 
ber of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, 
$67 for July-October 1939, $66.25 for November 1939-June 1941, and for sub- 
sequent months $67.20 for enrollees other than Indians and $60.50 for Indians. 

* Data for September 1935-June 1939 from the WPA, for subsequent period 
from the NYA, 
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7 Not included in series after June 1942 because of change from employ- 
ment based on need to a training program for war industry. Number em- 
ployed based on weekly employment counts during month. é 

§ Data from the WPA. Beginning July 1942, earnings represent expendi- 
tures (approved vouchers) for labor during month. 

* Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning October 1941, 
represents employment and earnings on projects financed from PWA funds 
only; data not available for other Federal agency rojects financed under 
Emergency Relief Appropriation acts. Not included in series after June 
1942 because of negligible importance. 

10 Not available. 

it Less than 500 persons, 
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December Operations 


During December $78.7 million was expended 
for the special types of public assistance and 
general assistance in the continental United 
States (table 1). This amount represented an 
increase of less than 1 percent from the preceding 
month and was the highest total since May, when 
earnings under the WPA and the NYA student 
work program were included. Aid to dependent 
children was the only program with a decrease in 
total payments in December, but fewer recipients 
than in November were reported for each program 
except general assistance. December was the 
first month since January 1942 in which there was 
no decrease in the number of general assistance 
cases. 
Old-age assistance—The number of recipients 
declined less than 1 percent from the preceding 
month (table 4) completing a full year and a half 
of uninterrupted decline. In contrast, payments 
increased for the tenth consecutive month. Only 
15 States reported more recipients in December 
than in November, and in all these except Alabama 


Table 2.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients 
and payments to recipients in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board, by month, 
December 1942-December 1943 } 





Aid to dependent 
hildren 
































Year and Total Old-age . | Aid to the 
month assistance blind 
| Families | Children | 
Number of recipients 

1942 
- i doalnesnitoielnt 2, 229, 839 345, 486 842, 767 54, 640 
7 ee 2, 214, 695 339, 201 824, 951 54, 507 
| REISS 203, 331, 980 809, 575 54, 423 
id dsseicnatsicomantite 2, 194, 592 324, 984 1, 54, 219 
(ESE RST: 2, 182, 405 317, 778 775, 964 54, 022 
SS Seen ns 2, 173, 061 310, 276 759, 130 53, 798 
SESS SPE 2, 170,019 302, 362 742, 411 53, 751 
St thd biptaihidadeninainie 2, 164, 785 294, 034 724, 244 53, 600 
PSE Sa 2, 164, 177 288, 225 705, 876 53, 538 
September. _|...........-. , 158, 282, 923 700, 537 53, 437 
RES ES RT 2, 158, 176 278, 383 690, 417 59, 833 
November. .|...........-. 2, 151, 840 273, 972 679, 636 59, 463 
ss (sa ee 2, 148, 987 270, 785 672, 840 59, 362 

Amount of assistance 

1942 
December. . . |$66, 069, 004 |$52, 120, 185 $12, 577, 193 $1, 371, 626 
January..... , 853, 52, 095, 902 12, 389, 011 1, 368, 287 
February. 65, 637,687 | 52,089,111 12, 175, 189 1, 373, 387 
farch......| 65, 789,875 | 52, 225, 547 12, 184, 486 1, 379, 842 
EES 66, 015, 680 | 52, 547, 463 12, 084, 961 1, 383, 256 
 __— 66, 044, 261 | 52, 839, 187 11, 816, 683 1, 388, 391 
June .--| 66, 556, 53, 404, 505 11, 756, 1, 394, 783 
edie 67, 923, 590 | 55,002, 587 11, 519, 138 1, 401, 865 
August...... 68, 379, 633 | 55, 503, 915 11, 377, 404 1, 408, 314 
September..| 68, 792,944 | 56,078,073 11, 208, 225 1, 416, 646 
ctober..... 69, 504, 305 | 56, 670, 836 11, 291, 506 1, 631, 963 
November 69, 881, 240 | 56, 953, 181 11, 296, 492 1, 631, 567 
mber...| 70, 198,886 | 57, 279, 467 11, 278, 828 1, 640, 591 











1For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51 
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and Massachusetts the increases were less than | 
percent. Payments rose in 37 States. 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, December 1943 ' 





ae 


| is ” 
Payments to Percentage change from~ 
| 






































cases 
Num-| November 1943 | D 
State ber of | November 1943 ecember 1942 
cases | m= in— 
| Total | Aver- a 
}amount| age r 
— Amount —_ Amount 
Total #....... |292, 000) $8,117,000 $27. 80 
CE ne ae 2, 523| 31,470) 12. 47 
ER: 113 3,014) 26. 67| 
(|< RE Raaiaie 2,128} 57,818) 27.17 . 
Pt baacnceqsisdes 3,043} 32,145) 10.56) +63 
Calif 11, 877| 364, 478) 30. 69) d 
. 27.72 
31. 21 
23. 54) +1.5 
26. 97) 
a} -.4 +.6/—33.1) 146 
26.07) —1.1 +2.7|—10.1 +65 
18. 18] —2.6 —.2|/—29.6} —220 
30.90} —1.7 +.3}—39.6| —30.3 
19. 38} +4.9 +4. 0|—41.7 —33.7 
19.14) +.6 +3.6|—39.9) 37.2 
24. 90) +.9 +2.1/—32.3} —159 
20. 95) $4.6) +5.3/+44.6) +535 
-----| + me 
29.88) —.4 +4. 4/—21. 5 -7.9 
33. 89) +1.1 +15. 1|—28. 4 —16.0 
31.42) —.6) +12.6/—40.6 —29.5 
950 , 998} 26.19) +1.7 +1.0)/—40.4) —20.9 
69 630) 7. 13|—24. 5 —2.6|—43.5 —7.8 
ied innsuptuncaell 6,565) 157,998) 24.07) —1.6 +8.4/—44.6| —433 
SRST. 1,279} 27,869) 21.79) +5.7| +13.4/—19.7 —.8 
Sa! 2,092} 37,616) 17.98) +2.7| +13.3|\—37.5| 10.3 
2 ES 282 4, 677| 16.59/+17.0| +24. 4/—20.8 —2.6 
% Seen 1,676) 45, 503] 27.15 +1.6 —1.9|—29.1}) —246 
a 7, 565| 236,883] 31.31) —.2) +5.6/—37.5| —235 
| Seas 1,053} 17,144] 16.28) —1.4 +2 3/—15.5 —9.6 
> a § §2, 895|2, 190, 397| 41.41) —2.0) —1.7/\—50.7) —45.5 
2,918} 26,061) 8.93) +6.7 +6. 5|—16.2 -3.9 
2| 17,754) 20.13) —3.6 —4,7\-40.4) —27.1 
204, 303} 22.88; +.4 —8. 8|—45. 0 —38.8 
762| 38,347] () | ® +13.2) (°) oka 
“| 2786) 94,577| 33.95) 1.2) | +.3/—87| +231 
-| 25,950} 602, 250) 23.21| —.5) +8.9/—28.6) 234 
-| 1,836} 69,199) 37.69] +7.6)  +1.3/—28.0) —29.6 
| | 
2,467; 25,834) 10.47) —.3 +1.9| +3.9) +33.7 
1,102} 20,874) 18.94/+10.8| +11.6/—34.8) —20.4 
T° 3° Sethe Coli Biased peas Gas 
inks Poctneslvoncaecentsonsasiecosuil 
1, 580} , 190} 38.09} —.3 —.7|—22.9 +5.0 
1,125} 25,232) 22.43/+10.7| +19.3/-12.9 —8.3 
, 656) , 263} 13. 47} +2.0 +5.2| —7.9| +132 
6,133} 221,885) 36.18) +1.8 +1.9/+17.3| +802 
3,810} 51,435) 13.50) —1.9 +4.6'—57.3| —45.8 
6, 553} 166,651) 25.43} —.3 +7.7|—43.2| —40.9 
416; 10,456) 25.13) —.5 +8.9/—35.5} —17.1 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because Indiana 
and New Jersey data have been estimated to exclude cases and payments for 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only, and cases aided in Oklahoma 
have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* Comparable data not available. 

5 Estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

‘Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

* Represents 2,064 cases aided by county commissioners, and 2,698 cases 
aided under program administered by State board of public welfare; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change 
in number of cases cannot be computed. 
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Aid to dependent children—The number of 
families receiving assistance in December (table 6) 
was only two-thirds the peak number in March 
1942. Although the subsequent decline has been 
continuous, the November—December decrease of 
1.2 percent was the smallest since September 1942. 
Total. payments declined less than 1 percent fol- 
lowing a slight increase in November. Only 12 


Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1943 ' 


















































| Payments to re- 74 
cipients Percentage change from 
Number : | 
State | of recip- weaie “5 1943 eas of 1942 
ients Total (|Aver-|__ 
amount | age | | * | 
— | Amount —_ | Amount 
| | | | | 
Total 3... lo, 148, 987) $57, 279, 467 $26.65) —0. 1) +0. 6) —-3. 6 +9.9 
ee 26, 582 436, 898, 16.44) +1.9) +2.9)+23.3; +105.9 
| eee 1, 418) 44, 066 31. 08) —.7/) —.5| —8.2 —4.2 
eae 9, 616) 367, 742) 38.24) —.1]) +.2) —.1 +2.7 
a 26, 280) 416, 186) 15.84) +.4 +3.1) +6.0 +14. 2 
er 157, 746] 7,438,399) 47.15) +.4 +. 2) +2. 5) 30.9 
MGs oxasone 341, 479| 31, 706,721| 41.15} @ | ( | —L7) —2.5 
GE. « wcaweens 14, 737 477, 758) 32.42) —.1 +1. 4)—13. 2) —5.8 
RE: 1, 696 23, 022| 13.57) —1.9 —1,4;—21.2) —18.2 
OO = 2, 965) 83, 533) 28.17) —.8 —.2;—10.8 —9.0 
Sa 39, 688 669, 310) 16.86) —.6) +2.9) —8.3 +7.3 
oe 71, 808) 756, 456; 10.53) +.3 +1.8 1.5 +15.1 
Hawaii --..---- 1, 504) 28, 670) 19.06) +. 5) +2.0| —3.8 +11.0 
Rae 9,627} 288, 768) 30.00, —.1) +10.5|—2.4) +9.3 
tilt Date cadiirae 143, 726} 4, 204, 209) 29.25) —.7 —.6) —4.5 +1.3 
SSR 62,088} 1,445,169) 23.28; —.6) +.1) —9.6 +.7 
ee 53,112) 1,406,352) 26. 48) —.3) +.9) —4.5 +14.7 
SE 29, 413 811,180} 27.58) —.4| +.1) —3.9 +9. 2 
ee 55, 009 578, 509) 10.52) +.8) +1.5) +3.5 +6.7 
as 37, 108 777, 128) 20. 94) =—.1] +.7| —2.6 +41.7 
15, 461 383, 706) 24. . —.3 +1.0; —3.7 +10.1 
| 
eee 13, 195 308; 505, 23.38; —1.0 +.1)/—13.1 +10 
ESE 78,081} 3,082,991) 39.48) +2.7 +3.7| —8.0 +6. 2 
as 87,660; 2,492,404) 28.43) —.1 +.2) —2.2 +26. 4 
Sa 59,214) 1,627,657) 27.49) —.2) +.4) —4.8 +14.4 
ae 25, 432) 43, 267} 9.57) —.1] +.6) —3.3 +2.3 
aa 106, 204; 2,240,001; 21.09) —.4 +.2) —6.4 +.4 
IEEE 11, 550 315, 196) 27.29) —.3 +1.7| —5.3 +9. 7 
Nebr 26, 324 71, 330| 25.50) —.3) (8) —7.5| +13.2 
~ SREPRSe 2, 036, 76,497; 37.57, —.4 +.5) —4.0 +14.6 
AS ne a 26.91) —.4| —.1) —5.1 +6.1 
25, 275 686, 725) 27.17) —1.1 (5) —12.1 +1.9 
5, 247 176, 150) 33.57) +.6 +. 5) +3.0 +81.3 
ot EE 112, 756) 3, 561, 817| 31. 59) —.5 —.2| —1.8 +11.5 
bs § 10. 80) —.8 —.3)| —9.5 —6.0 
73] 27.00, 8} ~.2]—8| 26 
4. 5 = a, —do. —4. 
| 25.59) (4) +3.5 —1.3} +15.3 
29. 85) 1 +.9| —5.3) +144 
28.18| —.2 —.1| —6.2} (+22 
| ok —.2 +1.8 me +20.3 
13.24) (4) +.9} —1.6) +28.4 
21.83) —.5) (5 | —5.7 +5. 2 
16.14) +.1) +.3} —3.7| +25.7 
20.95} —.6 +.1) -1.2} +43.2 
36.61) +.1) —.1; —3.3) +30.7 
19.58; —.4 +.3) +.6) +9. 6 
i 3] 11.74] —.6) +.7/—10.6) —1.1 
‘ | 37.39) —.4 —.2| —4.0 +6.3 
, 15.74, —.4| +1. 1|/—16.3 —23.3 
49,107; 1,303,251; 26.54) —.4 +.3) —6.8 +2.4 
3, 364 109, 447; 32.53) +.1) +4.7| —4.0 +16. 6 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

2 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 

* Includes $100,209 incurred for payments to 2,426 recipients aged 60 but 
under 65 years. 

‘4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent, 
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States reported increased numbers of families 
receiving assistance, but 28 reported increased 


payments. 
Aid to the blind.—Both the number of recipients 


Table 5.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1943! 



























































” | 
| 7.” | Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
ber of November 1943, December 1942 
State reci be | : 
ecipi- in in— 
ents Total |Aver- 
amount | age | | | 
ba Amount — ‘meee 
| | | | 
Total. _._.. 75, o70\$2,114,728\927 95} —0.2; +0.3} —43) +0.7 
Total, 46 | 
States 3__| 59, 362|1, 640, 591| 27.64) —.2 +.6) +8.6) +19.6 
669} 9,929| 14.84) $1.1) +34 +42) +469 
388| 14,650| 37.76] +.8) 41.3] —4.7) +27 
1,189} 21,377) 17.98} +.1) +19} +25) +13.7 
360} 299,885] 47.15) —. 9) —.9) -87) 83 
649} 19,348) 35.24) —.5) (4) | —122) 87 
152} 4,993] 32.85] 0 +7.3| —23.6) 20.9 
8, 924| 35.00] —1.2 —.6| —121) —88 
2,389} 43,806] 18.34) —.2) +3.1) —11.4) +5.4 
2,171} 29,318] 13.50) +.5) +1.4; —.7) +08 
77| 1,662 21.58] (5) (8) | () (8) 
232} 7, 257| 31.28} —1.3} +64) —16.5) —47 
6,325] 192, 610) 30.45 +.4)  +1.7/$ —15.5) ¢—17.0 
2,300] 69, 636| 30.28] —.3| +.2} —2.0) +5.0 
1,448] 45,557) 31.46) —1.4) —11| —5.2 +6. 8 
1,188} 34, 797| 29.29] —.4! +.6| —7. +5.7 
1,477| 18, 170} 12.30 424)  +2.7/74311.4| 7 +306.0 
1,465] 37,025] 25.27} —.1 +.5)  +.7| +404 
917| 23,627] 25.77) —.4 +.6| —10.7/ +.3 
467| 12,672] 27.13) —1.3) (8) —16.2; —26 
35, 495) 36.86] 0 +43} —7.0) +347 
1,281] 41,601] 32.48} —.7 —.3] -67]/ +7.6 
958| 31,086] 32.45] —1.4) —1.1] 6.6] +5.9 
1,377| 15,478] 11.24) +.6) +1.4/ +3.2) 49.2 
9,000 o paei, ails (Seals Ries DAR is x 
298] «8, 29.15} —.3| +1.1) —63) +7.3 
590 14,605] 24.75) —1.7) —1.4| —15.5] —5.2 
27 975) (8) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
296 7, 27.02| +1.0 +.9} 9.2} +41.3 
593] 16, 651| 28.08) —1.2 —.6| —13.8} 5.0 
8, 592] 32.55] +3.5) +64) +9.5) +57.2 
710} 91,491] 33.76] —.2 +.7| +.8) +164 
2,240| 35,571) 15.88} +.6) +1.1) +.3) +3.5 
127 , 266] 25.72| +1.6] +22) —6.6) +140 
3,353] 82, 564| 24.62) —.7/ (4) -13.1} —24 
1,946] 55,006] 28.27; —.6} +26) —9.2) +82 
375| 13,981] 37.28) —1.8 —.9} —144) +44 
18,281] $96, 168| 29.83] —.5 —-.4, —£8| —40 
92} 2,593) 28.18) (8) | (5) (8) (5) 
828] 14, 108] 17.04) +1.0 2.4) +1.3] +66.7 
0 4, bow -.4| --¥ —6.7| +112 
1,550] 30,953} 19.85] —.6} —.1, 5.6] +482 
4,661] 114,447) 24.55) +.3 +.1| +16.9} +23.9 
130 43| 41.10} —.8) +12} —12.2) +4221 
149| 3, 836| 25.74, 0 | +.8) —45) +88 
984 14,819] 15.06} —.8) +1.0) —5.9) +62 
719| 27,424) 38.14) —1.5| 1.2) —20.6| —15.8 
17, 503| 20.28] —.7 +.1) —13.4| —20.2 
1,628} 43,405) 26.66, —.3 +.2) —11.7) —41 
122; 4,423) 36.25 +3.4 +7.2) -3.2) +16.4 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal partici- 
pation. Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. Recent 
approval of Illinois plan caused unusually large percentage changes in com- 
parison with December 1942 data. 

3 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5’ Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

6 No approved plan for December 1942. Percentage change based on pro- 
gram administered without Federal participation. 

7 First payments made under approved plan in December 1942. 

8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Estimated. 
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and amount of payments changed relatively little 
from November to December (table 5). The 
number of recipients declined for the sixth con- 
secutive month, but payments increased in Decem- 
ber following the preceding month’s decline. 


Table 6.—-Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1943 


General assistance.—No change occurred during 
December in the number of cases receiving assist. 
ance, but total payments increased 2.5 percent 
(table 3). Both cases and payments increased jp 
more than half the States. 


1 





Number of recip- 





Payments to recipients 


Percentage change from 




















lents 
a November 1943 in— December 1942 ir 
State Average —-————--——_—_——_——- — 
ioe : Total per 7 ’ 
lies > > = nher 
Families | Children amount family Number of. Number 
ane) es pee A mount 
Families | Children Families | ( 
ar $11,320,915} $41.48) -1.2 -10} -o1| 21.7 20.3/ - 
Total, 48 States ?.___..........-- 11,278,828 | 41.65 —1.2 —1.0 -.2| 22. 20. 2 < 
Alabama...._..-- 102, 716 22. 66 +.1 -.1 5 — 13. ¢ s +18 
B. atinnsenoe » 874 (3) ( (3) ) ( 
pS ees 4 , 245 37. 64 —1.7 —1.2 —.6 —23. 1 7 
Arkansas__.......- 33 q 25. 02 —1.5 —1.9 +.7 -—14.3 = 
California... .......- 6,930 | 17,454 | 70. 16 —.3 +.2 3 —32.0 —17 
Colorado... .-- minal 3, 607 9, 602 35. 30 | +.1 +.3 +.4 — 26.7 2.2 ~18 
Connecticut... .. aus 1,817 4, 640 | 67. 30 | +.6 +.6 +1.4 —13.4 { 
Delaware__.__---. _ wes 255 702 | 50. 74 +2.0 +2.0 +2.7 —29.9 7 —- 
District of Columbia i caabeinas 649} 2,016 | 43. 95 —3.0 2.1 +20} —34.0 ~25 8 
Yana Sekai 3, 706 8, 443 | 25. 06 —1.6 —1.5 —1.0 —28.5 26.2 
' 
, } | oan ‘ . Fs 
Geergia......... . aed dca 4, 122 9, 993 100, 337 | 24. 34 +.7 +.7 +1 —11.2 —6.4 
Hawaii SPT Ra 588 | 1, 830 | 29,964 | 50.96 +.9 +1.3| 412| -149 ‘0 -| 
i cng caine’ as 1,685 | 4,568 | 61,601} 36.61| —1.6 cae +.9 30. 5 28. 7 
Tilinois.......... ctecnasanmcneenne 23, 667 | 54, 584 766, 495 | 32. 39 —1.9 —2.0 —1.7 —6.9 5. 2 —7.3 
Indiana. - ---- PALES BELLE A TP MET 8,511 | 18,883 286,539 | 33.67 —1.9 —1.9 —2.0 0 3 ~29 
Towa §__._.. ev wit aati 2, 24 6,110 47,015 20.91 —2.8 —2.6 +3 —21.7 —{6 
=e 3, 944 9, 948 178, 422 45. 24 | —3.3 —2.6 -2.5 30. 4 2 16.9 
Kentucky ¢_. 3, 174 9, 044 76, 423 | 24. 08 | +4.8 +3.8 9 | 64638. 1 71.7 
PRs cnceccscvessnececconcccsiesseces 10, 642 27, 162 399,413 | 37.53) —14 —1.5 —.4 —21.0 21.4 4.8 
EN dinedl siceasicis-cheechtachtsasmsissp uanlicalaeiittechinthadin 1,491 4, 194 75, 328 | 50. 52 | —.7 5 +.4 —14.7 ~} 
| 
Maryland ‘ see 3, 066 8, 724 | 184 | 35. 61 —.6 —.4 —.5 —31.0 8 
| "= Seeeraesn , 7, 393 18, 185 | , 194 | 73. 74 | —2.2 —2.5 +.1 24 2 
Michigan aeneil 13,507 | 32,4 | ‘ 59. 68 | —1.5 —1.0 —1.4 — 23.5 26. 8 —4 
Minnesota. -.- EEA 5, 873 7 | 7 39. 09 ~.8 anf —.4 —24.8 17 
Mississippi " 2, 663 : 20. 60 +1.1 +1.0 +1.2 8.0 + 
RETREAT ST 11, 254 9 | , 19% 32. 27 —.6 —.3 —.2 —17,2 3 
Montana 1, 531 | 75 786 32. 52 | —1.5) —.8 —1.0 —28.2 26 
Nebraska ? EEE OEE. 3, 145 | 51 | 54] 32.54] —20] —1.8 —2.0 —30. 1 29. 3 2 
“eee inpndedeaenistiecans 92 | 196 | 2,198 | 28.89 | 3) | (3) ( 17 7 $1.4 
Spe 721 | 1, 848 | 40, 522 56. 20 2 | —.3 +.6 —14.7 5 —4,2 
New Jersey... ee asta ainda 4,265 | 10,137 | 190,570| 44.68] -—22 2.0 ~~ ~15.2 
EERE LOT DET ENED 2, 260 6, 537 | 103, 126 | 45. 63 +1.5 1.4 +4.0 —5.1 ~ 8.3 
New York. _....-. a ere 18,438 | 41,402 | 1,224,054} 66.39 —1.2 —.8 +.1 5 —5.3 
seerth a TS SA TES 6,914 | 16, 564 | 133, 620 19. 33 —.7 | —.3 +1.4 21.9 —15.4 
Yorth Dakota__.. nanenweaiedinins 1. 757 4, 843 | 69, 113 39. 34 —1.7 | —2.8 —1.2 2 6.1 
| jaan pana TT RIA 8,720 | 23,293 | 426,333 | 48.89} —1.0 =. 2 1.4 
TTL, dncnivenamemnnecmmnntedintinnsdinain 14,010 33, 412 | 446, 645 | 31. 88 | —1.9} —1.6 +3.7 12.4 
A dbp manana oitumnmmiis 1, 213 2, 898 78, 885 65. 03 —.1)} —.4 +2.1 24.4 4.0 
Pennsylvania... ..........-.. shea --| 26,022 67, 924 1, 360, 863 52. 30 —1.3 —1.0 i) — 32. 26.9 
NR caiatinnanescisixsacnwanesdeis | 1,133} — 3,045 | 72,169 | 63.70 | 1 | —.2 +1.6 —7.3 : +6.3 
| | 
South Carolina__........-...- 3,410 | 10, 138 | 74, 999 21. 99 | 3 42.5} —111 ).4 21.3 
South Dakota..._.... picobsseuducanindten 1,586 | 3,704 | 49,766 | 31.38) —1.4] —2.0 —1.6| —116 4.4 
PL iknncsteteednidooisessasansed 11, 497 29, 555 | 332, 908 | 28. 96 —1.0 —.7 8 —15.8 -14.3 24.3 
edna saneeizdheiniptacedionbttblaana " 10,183 | 22,573 | 216, 683 | 21. 28 —2.8 | —2.7 —2.7 —14.2 - 14.4 
PR cxiesticadien 1, 903 | 5,091 | 129, 328 67. 96 —.6 3 +1.0 —22.3 2 +114 
Vermont. . 595 1, 510 19, 330 | 32. 49 —2.0 —1.9 —2.0 —11.2 12.2 
Virginia... 3, 824 10, 780 92, 438 | 24.17 —.4 —.5 +1.5 —18.1 s 5.7 
Washington __-_.- 3, 234 7, 921 254, 330 78. 64 +1.7 +2.1 +3. 2 —15.3 5 
LASTS SE Se 7, 460 20, 182 214, 700 28. 78 —1.4 —2.2 —.3 —34.0 2 
Tt tditnmdemibapndnennarnaiodunnnnes 7, 069 17, 034 344, 003 48. 66 —1.0 —.9 —.1 — 26.3 4 
Saree eee: 405 1,099 17, 601 43. 46 —1.9 —2.0 +.7 —31.4 - 4 






























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal partici- 

ation. 
. 2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 

‘ Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

‘Plan approved as of July 1, 1943, but under State law no payments can 
be made under approved plan before Jan. 1, 1944. 


30 


* No payments made under approved plan for December 1942 
age change based on program administered without Fede partic 

7 In addition, in 57 counties payments amounting to $4,705 were n 
local funds without State or Federal participation to 242 families 
of 495 children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families 
received aid under approved plan. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 





Operations in Unemployment Compensation 


December activities.—As a result of the continued 
rise in claims, which began in the preceding month, 
December benefit payments to unemployed work- 
ers aggregated $4.3 million, an increase of 21 per- 
cent over November. Despite the year-end 
increases, however, December payments in most 
of the States were only a fraction of the amounts 
paid out in the last month of 1942; only 
Colorado, the District of Columbia, and Kansas 


paid more. 


Monthly expenditures began to decline in 
February 1943, and, despite the upswing in 


December, disbursements in the fourth quarter 
were the lowest for any quarter on record. Lay- 
offs which resulted from shifts in manufacturing 
production contributed to increased claim loads 
the country; in addition, 


in certain sections of 
in such industries 


seasonal reductions occurred 
as construction, mining, and textiles. 

Increases in claims were relatively small nu- 
merically. Although five! States reported per- 
centage increases of more than 100 percent in 
initial claims received, only one of these (Wis- 
consin) reported a larger number than in Decem- 
1942. The national total of 413,300 con- 


! Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin. 


ber 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued claims 
received in local offices, January 1940-December 1943 


[Ratio scale] 
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Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, December and January—December 1943 





Initial claims !______- : 
Continued claims !________- 
Waiting-period......__. 

Compensable 
Weeks compensated... ....- : satin 
Total unemployment. oem 

Part-total unemploy ment ?_- = 

Partial unemployment ? 
Weekly average beneficiaries ‘for month - 
Gross benefits paid ¢_____ eS 
Net benefits paid since benefits first payable......_...__-_____- 
Funds available for benefits as of December 31.___.._- << ; 


December 1943 | January-December 1943 





Number 


Percentage 


Percentage 
change from— 


| change from— 
| 








Number 











| 
| 
oramount | __ | CPOMOUNE. | pice. | Sees 
——— eee | | December | December 
= | 1942 1941 

140, 941 +19.1 | —48. 2 1, 880, 377 —70.3 —78.0 
413, 299 +16.8 | —64.5 7, 651, 494 —77.3 —81.9 
87, 251 +24.8 | —54.7 1, 355, 193 —73. 5 —84.7 
326, 048 +14.9 | — 66. 5 6, 296, 301 | —78.0 —81.2 
301, 162 +18.8 —67.0 6, 003, 608 | —78.7 | —81.4 
266, 084 | +19. 3 —67.6 | 5, 379, 636 —79. 2 | —81.7 
8, 366 3+15.5 4 —62.5 162, 681 4 —78.8 | 5 —82.1 
23, 187 3 +16. 6 | 4 —62.3 361, edd | 4 —76.3 | 5 —80.8 
64, 392 +14.3 a) ee ne Sec Sin advaanaine 
$4, 273, 545 +20. 7 —63.0 | $80, 128, 426 | —76.8 —76.8 
oO a ae PR ee A ee er ee eS 
,7 +.6 WNUEEE Foncgwonenentn tle rcnbagunee | ead 


‘fe 


15, 513, 534 | 





1 Excludes Alaska and Montana for December; data not reported. 

? Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Penn- 
sylvania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 

’ Based on 48 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 


Bulletin, February 1944 


4 Based on 47 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 


$ Based on 31 States reporting comparable data. 
* Includes payments resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in 


Oregon. 





tinued claims filed in local offices represented 301,200 weeks of unemployment. The relative 
one-third the number received in the final month _ increases in these items of 14 percent and 19 per. 
of 1942; and the 140,900 initial claims constituted cent, respectively, from the preceding month, 
one-half the December 1942 volume. were the first since January 1943. 

A weekly average of 64,400 beneficiaries received Contributions collected from employers and, ip 
compensation during December for a total of 4 States, from employees amounted to $692 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, December 1943 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 24, 1944] 





Initial claims Continued claims 


Percentage change Percentage change 


























Social & ity egi 
Social § nenie Sees region trom— > an ; 
| Number | Ee New! Additional'!| Number |————-—-—- aaa 7 ( mpen 
| November | December November | December : 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Total ? 140, 941 +19. 1 —48. 2 413, 299 +16.8 —64. 5 87, 251 26, 048 
Region I | 
Connecticut 2, 260 | +10.7 —10.0 1,770 490 3, 614 +12.8 —34.1 83 2 784 
Maine 2, 166 | +38. 2 +34. 4 817 1, 349 4, 473 +27.8 — 52. 6 698 3 775 
Massachusetts 10, 599 +70.9 +1.5 7,772 2, 827 21, 290 +42. 6 —222. 8 t 7 14, 673 
New Hampshire 686 +9.1 —17.1 354 332 2, 355 +4.1 —31.3 277 2. 078 
Rhode Island 2, 206 | +78.5 —10.0 1, 838 368 4, 216 —2.3 —64.4 56 3, 856 
Vermont 110 +18. 3 —68.8 78 32 629 —7.9 —64 529 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware 128 —24.3 —49.4 110 18 282 —25.4 —71.9 24 258 
New Jersey 8, 319 | —3.1 —37.4 4, 801 3, 518 27, 560 +8. 2 — 54.9 4,477 23, 38: 
New York a 27, 896 | —.6 —57.7 11, 301 16, 595 66, 969 +28 — 76.6 24, 8 42 104 
Pennsylvania 5, 289 +1.3 —52.0 1 §, 239 (') 24, 737 —1.4 — 68.5 8, 229 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 410 | —21.0 +9.3 373 37 3, 055 +4, 2 —1.4 2, 864 
Maryland 531 | +48.3 —49.8 1 531 (‘) 4, 322 +21.7 —62.9 2 4 O66 
North Carolina 1, 220 +76. 3 —68.9 999 221 3, +51.3 —31.0 83 2, 819 
Virginia 574 —17.2 —71.1 403 171 2, 966 —7.4 —67.8 21 2, 751 
West Virginia 1, 393 | +15.5 —14.9 1, 047 346 5, 851 | +16.7 —36.7 48 ? 
Region V: 
Kentucky 2, 039 | +11.1 —7.2 1, 742 297 10, 688 | +9.8 —37.2 2 », 754 
Michigan 7, 259. | +109. 8 —49.8 5, 523 1, 736 11, 313 +33. 5 —70.8 $ 7 
Ohio . 5, 413 | +143. 0 —9.4 1 §, 413 (‘) 10, 239 +62. 1 —71.9 7, 139 
Region VI 
Illinois . 17, 347 | +25. 6 —57.9 8, 010 9, 337 +33.9 —72.9 4,8 2, 283 
Indiana 2, 453 —43.3 —58. 5 1 2,453 (1) +37.8 —48.9 247 5 
Wisconsin 34,577 +122. 6 +13.6 (*) (4) +118.6 me 4, 902 928 
Region VII | 
Alabama ‘i j 1, 116 — 53.1 —72.9 839 277 6, 549 —14.3 —79.8 834 7 
Florida 1, 648 +5, 2 —57.4 1 1, 648 () 8, 500 —13.3 —61.2 RE 8, 204 
Georgia 841 | —24.4 —78.2 626 215 6, 131 +20. 6 —77.2 1,17 4, 956 
Mississippi 503 | —17.3 —75.7 391 112 2, 724 +8.3 —63.7 2, 362 
South Carolina 1,075 | —26.4 —66.5 814 261 6, 620 +4.7 2.7 82 338 
Tennessee 1, 419 — 26.1 —A. 2 1, 084 335 11, 961 —9. 6 —62 2 836 
Region VIII 
Iowa... a 1,090 +88. 3 —54.9 797 293 2, 313 +495 —62. 1 4 66 
Minnesota 2, 513 +78. 6 —59. 2 1, 623 890 5, 318 +116. 2 —69. 2 1, 638 68 
Nebraska. . ‘ 252 | +69. 1 —73.9 156 96 569 +20.8 —74.4 453 
North Dakota . 62 () | —74.4 51 ll 167 | +183. 1 —76. 4 154 
South Dakota ; sie 113 | +73.8 —45.9 oF 19 463 —4.5 —35. 2 { 429 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 866 | —5.3 —32.8 706 57 4, 854 —17.0 — 27. f ) 4, 535 
Kansas 920 +32. 0 —35. 5 624 296 3, 720 +7.5 —37.4 2 28 
Missouri 5, 175 +36. 3 —47.7 4,145 1, 030 14, 264 +-22. 3 —69.9 7 10, 553 
Oklahoma 1, 332 | +6. 1 —46. 5 1, 065 267 5, 059 +23.7 ~37.4 4 493 
Region X 
Louisiana 1, 200 +7.9 | —6§8. 0 882 318 5, 506 +11.8 —74.5 842 m4 
New Mexico 71 | +24.6 —55.6 60 ll 277 $9.5 f of 
Texas : 1, 688 | 1.2 —66. 4 (4 (4) 9, 385 —2.2 - 8 74 
Region XI: | 
Colorado 653 +84. 5 16. 2 529 124 1, 486 +-29. 2 —49.9 7 
Idaho 125 | +98. 4 —66.8 71 34 351 +64.8 — 57.7 8 
Montana 2 —- : pet deceieiniaieaetin ty ladle icici ons — 
Utah ; 253 +42.9 | +2.4 221 *32 669 +18.0 — 2.7 2 
Wyoming | ll (5) | (5) 9 2 39 ( 5 4 
Region XII: | | 
Arizona i | 438 +100. 0 | —32.3 12 | 26 1, 030 +20. 5 54.7 8 4 
California | 12, 02 +16.7 — 28.8 fi, 815 5, O87 38, 937 39.9 7. 48 189 
Nevada. . 44 (5) | (5 29 15 173 +45, 4 53 
Oregon 1, 030 +147. 6 | —53.9 896 134 1, 450 6.7 8 
Washington 1, 121 +109. 5 —61.8 725 396 1, 898 4-58, ¢ y 
Territories: | 
Alaska 2 SEER) Fee a Eee URS ee = 
Hawaii 5 (®) | ( 5 0 10 (3 2 8 
! State procedures do not provide for filing additional claims in Florida, ‘ Distribution by type of claim not av In W 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. State law are not comparable with tho State 
5 Not computed, because fewer than were r r 


? Exeludes Alaska and Montana; data not reported. 
3 Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. both periods, 
Social Security 
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million during the second half of the year; this 
sum, together with the $633 million deposited 
during the first half of the year, brought the total 
in the unemployment trust fund to $4.7 billion at 
the end of 1943. 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, December 1943, 
by State 





Summary of activities in 1943.—In the second 
war year, the Nation’s vastly accelerated indus- 
trial activity reduced the level of unemployment 


and unemployment 
benefits to an all-time low. 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 18, 1944] 


compensation claims and 
For the first time since 





Social Security Board 


region 


Beneficiaries 


| 
| 


Weeks compensated for specified types of 
unemployment 


Benefits paid 2 





Percentage change 











see change 
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and State Average from— 
weekly l All types Total Part-total!| Partial ! Amount 
number / November | December | November | December 
| 1943 1942 | | 1943 1942 
Se } | | | 
Total__._. . 64, 392 | +14.3 —66. 6 301, 162 | 266, 084 | 8, 366 23, 187 |* $4, 273, 545 | +20. 7 | —63.0 
Region I: | 
Connecticut_- 586 | +19. 1 —50.5 2, 953 2, 687 23 243 48, 622 } +40.7 —33.5 
Maine. .---- 800 | +41.8 —49. 1 3, 614 2, 442 85 1, 087 33, 308 | +28. 6 —51.0 
Ms assachusetts.- 3, 124 | +39. 2 —43.5 15, 704 | 13, 349 122 2, 233 232, 396 | 71.3 —25. 2 
New Hampshire. 426 +3.9 —34. 2 1, 968 1, 529 | 16 423 | 19, 594 +4.0 —30.4 
Rhode Island _- 960 | —2.7 —59.0 4, 330 3, 696 | 0 634 | 65, 569 —1.8 —57.4 
Vermont.-_- 107 —1.8 —63.0 527 | 518 | 3 6 | 5, 994 +20. 2 —56.5 
Region II-III: ¥ P 
Delaware........._._..____ 55 | —17.9 —70.7 | 234 | 199 | 5 30 | 3, 208 | —22.8 —62.0 
New Jersey-...- 5, 054 +18. 6 —53.7 22, 998 18, 849 62 4, 087 | 333, 549 | +22. 5 —50.0 
New York__.._.-- 11, 242 | .5 —75.6 | 49, 731 | 46, 206 | (1) (1) 755, 533 —3.2 —76. 5 
Pennsylvania 3, 963 +16. 4 —61.0 18, 215 18, 215 (4) (4) 274, 197 +17.8 —56.0 
Region IV: } | 
District of Columbia. 569 —3.2 —18.7 | 2,714 | 2, 615 89 10 46, 948 +8. 2 +5.4 
Maryland 822 | +12.3 | —68. 3 4,011 2, 952 | 13 | 1, 046 | 59, 910 +26.7 —56.1 
North Carolina_...- 650 +12.1 —80.7 3, 463 | 3, 343 | 34 | 86 | 26, 567 | +20.0 —76.8 
Virginia. 657 —1.2 —63.0 | 3, 082 | 2, 831 | 76 | 175 | 37, 444 | —2.5 —54.5 
West Virginia 973 +8.5 | —26.8 | 4, 604 | 3, 838 | 0 | 766 65, 517 +12.0 —8.6 
Region V: } | | 
Kentucky 1, 578 —3.0 | —41.0 | 7, 301 | 6, 600 | 400 | 301 | 71, 723 | +10.7 —32.6 
Michigan 1,775 +10.7 —75.1 9, 508 | 9,178 | 158 | 172 | 172, 028 | +48. 3 —62.4 
Ohio. asad 1, 131 +38.9 —80.9 6, 072 | 5, 605 | 132 | 335 | 81, 958 | +57.9 —74.7 
Region VI: | | 
Tilinois besa 6, 763 +22. 2 —75.5 31, 640 | 25, 540 | 2,131 3, 969 465, 445 + 30.3 —72.7 
Indiana- - ---- 2, 315 +10.0 —49.5 11, 026 10, 364 279 383 165, 389 425.5 —41.8 
Wisconsin-- 1, 370 +112.4 —25.9 6, 995 5, 654 235 1, 106 | 88, 696 | +149. 1 —23.5 
Region VII: | 
Alabama. .---- 1, 156 —2.8 | —78.3 5, 167 | 4, 468 575 | 124 60, 590 | (4) —76.6 
Florida__._. 810 —44.5 | —77.5 3, 664 3, 316 209 | 139 45, 609 | —38.0 —72.6 
Georgia. - -- 23 +6.6 —81.9 4,019 3, 811 146 | 62 } 41, 054 | +10. 4 —81.5 
Mississippi 274 () —66. 1 1, 464 1, 120 33 | 311 | 15, 743 +12.1 —62.9 
South Carolina 840 | +34.6 —47.5 3, 819 3, 710 67 | 42 | 40, 128 +25. 7 —46. 4 
Tennessee -- - - 2, 064 —11.1 —60.9 | 10, 177 9, 771 197 | 210 114, 513 +1.2 —54.2 
Region VIII: - | wn am 7 
aa 255 +11.8 —69. 1 1, 214 | 1,172 34 | 8 13, 378 +20. 4 —69.0 
Minnesota. . 545 | +67. 7 —78.1 2, 587 2, 301 142 144 | 34, 279 | +72. 8 | —78.3 
Nebraska___- 96 +4.3 —63.1 450 | 427 9 14 5, 877 +-8.6 | —53.4 
North Dakota. 10 (5) (5) 60 | 48 4 8 | 642 +193. 2 —86.0 
South Dakota... 7 (5) (5) 203 | 191 10 2 2, 036 +83.9 —34.6 
Region IX: ~_ _ 
Arkansas.-...-.- eusawnasiae 630 —16.2 —31.6 2,770 | 2, 691 | 57 22 31, 884 —20.3 —3.8 
Se 714 +.1 —14.7 3, 446 | 3, 178 196 72 44, 297 +11.3 +9.3 
Missouri..----------.--.----- 1, 573 +9.6 —78.2 7, 379 | 6, 597 | 89 693 98, 130 +21.6 -72.7 
Oklahoma....--- 542 +10.2 —39.7 2, 488 | 2,117 230 141 | 35, 090 +18. 3 —29.4 
Region X: | 
a) 657| +249] —79.9 3, 201 2, 917 | 75 me} 44,612 | 487.8 ~77.4 
New Mexico. :..---- | | 73 | 33 | 0 0 903 +65.1 —78.5 
i nie : 663 —.5 —69.1 | 3, 084 2, $2 160 0 34, 167 | +14.9 —64.1 
Region XI: Pos i, per ‘ I aed : 
olorado......-...- 133 +43.0 10.1 | 7 u7 22 6 | 9, 704 | +96. 9 +5.8 
EE 2 @) | 146 | 146 0 0 2158| +140.8 —38.5 
Montana....-- ae 54 | (5) —63.8 | 264 264 (!) (4) 3, 254 | +48. 1 —57.9 
SN " 93 | +27.4 —651.6 | 447 | 429 16 2 7,977 +44. 0 —43.3 
Wyoming... 2 | (5 (5) 7 5 2 0 | 114 +500. 0 —93.4 
Region XII: ; - Ja x 
=e 60 | +7.1 —60.8 304 293 ll 0 | 4, 256 +24.7 —56.0 
California. --- 6, 959 +63. 8 —40.7 31, 040 25, 561 2, 134 3, 345 499, 279 | +48. 1 —30.6 
Nevada..-..- 38| (4) Gg! 195 177 14 | 4 | 2,820; +-40.6 —8.0 
a 181 +7.1 —77.8 861 667 19 | 176 | 3 10, 851 | +24.1 —78.6 
Washington__- 208 +19. 5 —58.9 | 1, 133 7 48 360 15, 353 +63. 1 —49. 1 
Territories: | te we 
Se 12] (8) () | 60 | 56 4 0 734 | — +10.0 | —28.9 
eS RIERA 4 | () Oo | 25 23 0 2 | 408/ +608) = —83.7 

















1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment sre not provided by 


State law in Montana and Pennsylvania. 


ew York data not available. 


? Not adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes supplemental payments. 
3 Includes payments resulting from review of 19s$-41 seasonal claims in 


Oregon. 
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4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Not computed, because fewer than 


or both periods. 


50 beneficiaries were reported in either 





Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of un- 
employment benefits paid, January 1940-December 
1943 
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the 51 State programs have been in effect, annual 
benefit expenditures dropped below the $100 
million mark, totaling only $80.1 million. Al- 
though—on a Nation-wide basis—demand for 
labor exceeded the supply, production shifts, 
changes in requirements for munitions and equip- 
ment, and seasonal declines in various industries 
gave rise to sporadic unemployment. 

Even under generally tight labor-market con- 
ditions, the need for unemployment compensation 
Receipt of benefits reduced, to some 
labor and en- 


remained. 
extent, wasteful migration of 
couraged workers laid off during plant conversions 
or material shortages to remain in the vicinity of 
their past work instead of taxing already over- 
burdened transportation and housing facilities by 
migrating to other areas. When the plants re- 
opened, many of their trained, experienced work- 
ers were thus available. In addition, many of 
the 1943 claimants were individuals for whom 
placement opportunities are severely limited. 
This group included older workers, physically 
handicapped workers, and women. 

Shifts in production and completion of con- 
struction projects, with attendant effects upon 
related industries, were in evidence during the 


final quarter of the year and, together with the 
usual seasonal curtailments, caused substantial 
percentage increases in claim and benefit activi- 
ties. These conditions may be expected to con- 
tinue in 1944. 


Table 4.—Ratio of benefits' to collections,? by State, 
by specified period through December 1943 





[Based on data reported by State agencies,’ corrected t an. 2 44 
Ra 
Month 
Social Security Board and year | Benefits to| B 
region and State benefits oll ! 
‘ ¢ be . first t it ( i 


payable 


Decen r 
| 194 " 
} 
Total ‘ 6. ( 
Region I: 
Connecticut Jan. 1938 1.8 22 
Maine do 1.5 { 
Massachusetts do l 3 " 
New Hampshire do 8.1 ‘ 4 
Rhode Island di 8.8 $ 40.2 
Vermont nas 1.7 2.4 27 
Region II-III: 
Delaware Jan. 1939 8.7 2 7.9 
New Jersey do 6.8 2 8.2 
New York : Jan. 1938_-. 8.7 16.7 0. 
Pennsylvania do 3. 2 2 1.2 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia___|__.do 6.7 22. 4 8.4 
Maryland |__ do 3.1 1 
North Carolina lo 3.2 25.7 
Virginia |...do 7.8 2.2 
West Virginia do 7.5 
Region V: | 
Kentucky | Jan. 1939 7.3 27.3 4 
Michigan ; July 1938. 5.2 4 4.2 
Ohio | Jan. 1939 2.4 2 8.4 
Region VI: 
Illinois July 1939 13 10.1 of 
Indiana bi | Apr. 1938 7. ( 
Wisconsin | July 1936 3.4 
Region VII: 
Alabama... Jan. 1938 12.7 $1.2 4. 6 
Florida ‘ | Jan. 1939 6.8 50. 2 1.2 
Georgia |__.do 7.0 9 93.3 
Mississippi | Apr. 1938 6.5 43.8 7 
South Carolina | July 1938 9.5 2.5 25.4 
Tennessee _ _. | Jan. 1938 11.4 $4 . 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa... . . July 1938 5.3 8 29.7 
Minnesota | Jan. 1938 7.4 4 
Nebraska Jan. 1939 4.1 
North Dakota. -_. |_..do 5.1 8 6.2 
South Dakota }..-do 5.2 2 20.8 
Region IX: 
Arkansas do 7.4 
Kansas “ do 6.3 28 20.2 
Missouri lo 11.4 29 2 
Oklahoma Dec. 1938 6.7 42 9 
Region X 
Louisiana Jan. 1938 6.6 i 
New Mexico Dec. 1938 1.5 6.4 
Texas Jan. 1938 2.7 2 26.7 
Region XT: | 
Colorado | Jan. 1939 2.7 12.9 
Idaho | Sept. 1938 4.0 t 42.3 
Montana = | July 1939 3.0 61.1 d. 
Utah. Jan. 1938 1.5 } 
Wyoming... Jan. 1939 7 ( 8 
Region XII: 
Arizona | Jan. 1938 1.4 8 2.9 
California , |...do 4.4 . 3. ( 
Nevada Jan. 1939 1.4 8 
Oregon Jan. 1938 1.9 8 29. 
Washington Jan. 1939 1.0 27.2 d 
Territories: 
Alaska ‘ ..do 1.6 7 
Hawaii " do 1.2 





1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
2 See table 5, footnotes 3 and 5. 

Except interest which is credited and reported by Treas 
4 Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since J 1, 1 
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Table 5.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits as of December 31, 1943, collections and 
interest, and benefits paid, by State, October-December 1943, and cumulative through ‘December 1943 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Jan. 21, 1944] 




































































, pte Kg | Collections * and interest 4 | Benefits paid ¢ 
| Peeing ——- December | October-December | | October- December, 
Month 1943 1943 
Social Security Board | and bre Percent- oars Sa eae as Sea aK. 
region and State | benesits age | : | 
‘ Mays first ‘hange | | Percent-| Cumulative | | Percent- 
| payable Amount? | “joa | = F — ” | | Rad : 
. ‘atl | | change | December 194 change , 
— iN y ~ a Collections | Collections from | | Amount from 
94: and interes | July- July- 
| Septem- | | -Septem-! 
| | ber 1943 | ber.1943 
. : : ane ee —|——____|______|____— = seks eat 
Total : $4, 715, 513, 534 +8.0 $6, 827, 492, 028 | $6, ! 520, 460, 132 | $340, 906, 161 | —3.0 | $2,111, 928, 863" |$11, 182,648 | —25.4 
Region I: | } } : 
Connecticut. ..| Jan. 1938 +7.4 151, 716, 544 144, 503, 913 | 7, 956, 186 | —6.7 28, 911, 743 104, 268 —8.9 
Maine........ ‘ do +10.0 37, 742, 049 36, 700, 512 2, 115, 629 —17.7 14, 182, 461 76, 289 +10. 6 
Massachusetts _ do +5.1 | 280, 871, 694 | 267, 500, 992 | 8, 076, 594 —6.1 108, 333,300 | 483, 139 —23.4 
New — ‘ do +6.2 | 24, 793, 198 | 23, 683, 129 | 920, 279 —7.4 766, 973 55, 674 —36.7 
Rhode Island do +8.1 | 80, 949, 394 | 78, 344, 837 | 3, 640, 186 —10.5 32. 518, 686 214, 429 —48.2 
Vermont _-_- de +7.7 11, 809, 922 11, 255, 238 } 591, 057 —2.0 3, 190, 594 16, 072 —17.1 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware = Jan. 1939 +3.3 15, 172, 654 | 14, 164, 643 | 354, 247 | —1.6 2, 709, 221 10, 288 —39. 0 
New Jersey _- do +6.7 378, 474, 740 358, 078, 630 ! 18, 816, 385 —22.0 69, 049, 937 | 874,017 —14.5 
New York---. Jan. 1938 +9.6 1, 027, 629, 266 990, 336, 073 | 53, 056, 871 | —6.3 | , 885 |2, 280, 669 —2..5 
Pennsylvania }_..do +8.8 684, 149, 366 658, 645, 739 | 36, 516, 153 | —4.1 7, 083 729, 515 —24.1 
Region IV: 
D'strict of Columbia do 3, +1.3 | 48, 721, 032 | 45, 682, 428 | 453, 965 —80.2 | 8, 947, 050 125, 678 +14.7 
Maryland___- do ’ +8.8 | 116, 540, 604 112, 354, 299 | 6, 609, 870 —19.6 32, 184, 640 153, 702 —3.8 
North Carolina |_..do 34 +7.9 94, 753, 111 | 90, 618, 706 4, 888, 437 +6.4 | 24, 318, 643 72, 453 —23.8 
Virginia do 47, 551 +5.7 | 70, 097, 381 | 66, 819, 072 | 2, 489, 966 —10.2 | 22, 545,906 | 122,460 —48.4 
West Virginia do 49, 945, 769 +6.3 | 76, 380, 225 73, 346, 569 | 2, 922, 533 | —5.2 26, 434, 458 189, 527 —44.5 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky ....-| Jan. 1939 64, 987, 170 | +5. 6 | 80, 621, 889 | 75,817,945 | 3,341,491 | +11.1 | 15, 634,717 | 189, 534 +12.4 
Michigan July 1938 207, 097, 853 +8.8 | 370, 813, 547 | 357, 642, 740 16, 181, 529 —3.3 163, 715, 696 | 370, 835 +5.9 
Ohio... __. Jan. 1 339, 328, 347 +5.8 415, 620,263 | 390,023,412 | 17, 170, 532 | —2.2 | 76, 291,917 | 186,425 —17.8 
Region VI: | | | 
Illinois _ - = July 1939 +5.3 | 521, 078, 102 | 492, 011, 195 18, 601, 398 +20. 4 | 136, 853, 967 |1, 186, 179 —45.4 
Indiana - - Apr.1938 +8.5 178, 656, 140 170, 684, 769 | 9, 599, 647 —2.2 54, 078, 432 405, 216 —13.5 
Wisconsin. July 1936 |} -+11.4 138, 062, 117 | 128, 906,910 | 10, 947, 063 +72.7 27, 531,786 | 156,750 +26. 8 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama. ----. ....| Jan. 1938 47, 545, 562 | +6.8 | 72, 674, 358 | 69, 678, 522 2, 995, 853 +10.0 25, 128, 799 185, 233 —38.4 
Florida--.-.- .-| Jan. 1939 32, 540, 555 +11.8 | 53, 493, 965 51, 461, 391 3, 491, 952 +.6 20, 953, 410 198, 250 +6.0 
Georgia. - |__.do 53, 069, 700 | +7.5 | 69, 209, 779 65, 547, 003 | 3, 580, 072 —5.0 16, 140, 080 114, 660 —31.7 
Mississippi Apr.1938 14,862,180 | +10.2 23, 577, 204 | 22, 752, 845 1, 359, 353 —3.3 8, 715, 026 44,979 —22.9 
South Carolina ..| July 1938 27, 396, 987 +5.6 36, 722, 244 | 34, 769, 319 1, 437, 444 —8.1 9, 309, 298 101, 740 +7.3 
Tennessee Jan. 1938 47, 710, 338 +11.1 77, 072, 712 74, 405, 465 4, 936, 048 +.3 29, 328, 642 356, 465 —23.6 
Region VIII: | 
lowa..... . ..| July 1938 40, 101, 238 +8.7 57, 020, 893 | 54, 248, 886 3, 063, 887 +29.9 16, 919, 651 34, 615 —60.9 
Minnesota | Jan. 1938 54, 322, 200 +10. 4 | 93, 867, 622 | 90, 155, 007 4, 938, 891 —4.7 39, 545, 422 69, 895 —47.4 
Nebraska .| Jan. 1939 | 17, 884, 450 +8. 1 | 23, 517, 367 | 22, 151, 099 | 1, 283, 049 | —13.5 5, 632, 922 18, 728 —45.4 
North Dakota _ ae 3, 670, 679 +6.3 | 5, 749, 537 5, 428, 503 202, 984 | +10.0 | 2, 078, 858 1,079 —3.8 
South Dakota __.|---do 5,180,258 | +3.9 6, 539, 160 6, 082, 474 | 176,584 | +7.5 | 1, 358, 906 4, 003 —20.0 
Region IX: | | | | : 
Arkansas... |___do 19, 530, 368 +7.1 27, 955, 431 26, 759, 386 | 1, 325, 532 —3.6 | 8, 425, 064 115, 014 —25.9 
Kansas__-_- ‘ }...do 34, 581, 276 | +8. 5 43, 319, 332 41, 052, 844 2, 675, 045 | —.4 | 8, 738, 060 126, 898 —39. 6 
Missouri-. - - do 111, 216, 439 | +5.7 139, 813, 836 131, 158, 975 | > 710, 399 | +1.6 28, 597, 400 260, 182 —25.8 
' Oklahoma Dec. 1938 | 34, 148, 812 +7.1 | 48, 137, 941 45,°473, 135 2, 216, 911 | +2.3 13, 989, 135 95, 561 +3.3 
Region X: | | | | 
Louisiana - - | Jan. 1938 | 46, 120, 789 +11.1 | 76, 242, 140 73, 320, 682 | 4, 520, 132 | —6.1 30, 121,354 | 118, 434 —52.0 
New Mexico | Dec. 1938 6, 569, 742 +8. 4 | 10, 329, 790 9, 864, 205 480, 146 | +8. 6 | 3, 760, 048 2, 000 —36.9 
' Texas | Jan.1938| 111,115,906 | +67] 151,517,411 | 143, 222, 544 | 6, 562, 742 —5.3 40, 401, 507 | 100, 490 —27.3 
Region XI: | | } | | 
Colorado ---- Jan. 1939 24, 947, 330 +6. 6 | 35, 792, 788 33, 985, 664 | 1, 442, 401 —1.4 | 10, 845, 455 20, 353 ~—54.2 
Idaho ? oe 1938 | 9, 563, 028 | +8.9 16, 567, 708 | 16, 020, 279 | 740, 589 —10.9 | 7, 004, 678 3, 732 —73.1 
Montana_.-- July 1939 | 11, 896, 032 | +8. 6 19, 690, 120 | 18, 829, 394 | 898, 293 +1.1 7, 794, 087 6, 550 —29.3 
Utah : Jan. 1938 5, 355,563 | +11.7 24, 731, 913 23, 937, 335 1, 655, 161 +1.7 | 8, 376, 354 18, 631 +15. 6 
Wyoming__ | Jan. 1939 | , 780 +7.3 8, 909, 842 &, 518, 662 | 348, 599 +8.3 3, 388, 067 192 —49.5 
Region XI: | | | } 
Arizona_..._____ Jan. 1938 | +9.6 | 18, 625, 569 | 17,981,427 | —_1, 048, 306 | —10.2 6, 134,152 | 10, 584 —.2 
California. - s do | +10.9 677, 162, 245 649, 946, 770 43, 738, 411 | —1.0 | 223, 639, 509 |1, 105, 224 (5 
Nevada. .....-- Jan. 1939 | +10. 2 | 9, 644, 215 9, 350, 890 - 588, 105 | —12.3 | 3, 068, 010 7, 079 —15.0 
Oregon. - Jan. 1938 +12.1 | 62, 995, 131 60, 867, 946 4, 621, 520 —1.4 | 18, 619,784 | 23,377 —18.3 
Washington ‘ Jan. 1939 +11.6 | 110, 988, 608 106, 590, 524 | Hy 676, 360 —2.4 | 23,911,247 | 32,865 +4.4 
Territories: | | | 
Alaska... __- do 4,576,150 | +12.3 5, 916, 412 5, 700, 758 | 482, 392 +21.1 | 1, 340, 262 | 2, 382 —16.2 
Hawaii aR A 14, 144, 9: +3.8 15, 053, 517 14, 076, 447 | 8,982 | —20.5 | 008,581 | 1,8) = -77,0 
! Except interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury. modifies above rates. All States collect contributions either wholly or in 
? Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and part on quarterly basis : re ial : 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account Wh maw ye popemy ae gery och pee § cian accounts in unemployment 
as yg s s y > p ‘ ‘ of e¢ f ; 
ioe Te Ce a 5 Includes $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 15 States, 
3 Collecti : tributi abtien 1 inte fi ilidinds collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title LX of Social Security Act. Excludes 
ollections represent contributions, penalties, and interest from employ- contributions through June 30, 1939, on wages earned by workers now subject 
ers, and contributions from employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dis- to Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
honored contribution chec ks. Current contribution rates (percent of taxable 6 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. ; 
wages) are: For employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 7 Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject to 
percent; for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, and New Jersey, Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
and 0.5 percent in Rhode Island. Experience rating, operative in 40 States, § Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Record lows were established in 1943 in all un- 
employment insurance activities. Initial-claim 
receipts for the year indicated that 1.9 million 
spells of unemployment of varying duration were 
reported to local offices throughout the country; 
this total represented a decrease of 70 percent 
from 1942 and was less than one-fifth the number 
reported during the peak year of 1940. Both the 
7.7 million continued claims and the $80.1 million 
paid in benefits represented decreases of 77 per- 
cent from the preceding year. 

The rate of compensable unemployment, de- 
rived by relating the number of beneficiaries 
(approximately 655,000) to the estimated number 
of covered workers (42 million), declined from 7.6 
percent in 1942 to only 1.6 percent in 1943. The 
highest ratio was recorded in 1940 when 17.4 per- 
cent of the covered workers received unemploy- 
ment compensation at some time during the year. 

The more rapid reemployment of claimants in 
1943 than in previous years is reflected in the 
declining ratio of continued claims to initial claims. 
This ratio was 4 (continued claims) to 1 (initial 
claim) for 1943; 5 to 1 for 1941 and 1942; and 6 to 1 
for 1940. 

Also indicative of the decreasing duration of un- 
employment during 1943 is the fact that the esti- 
mated 655,000 beneficiaries received practically 
the same average amount in benefits ($122) as 
was received by beneficiaries in the preceding year, 
although the average weekly payment increased by 
9 percent, to $13.84. The average actual duration 
of benefits declined from 10 weeks in 1942 to 9 
weeks in the year just ended. 


The ratio of interstate benefit payments to all] 
benefit payments increased from 6 percent in 
1942 to 8 percent in 1943. Quarterly reports on 
benefits paid to interstate workers indicate a 
steady upward trend, which began in 1940 and 
was continuing at the end of 1943. The increase 
results from the widespread migration of workers to 
war-production centers and construction projects 
and the higher earnings of interstate workers, 
which made a higher proportion of them eligible 
for benefits than in prior years. 

Cumulative collections and interest, since the 
beginning of the program, aggregated $6.8 billion 
as of December 31, 1943. Cumulative benefit 
payments amounted to $2.1 billion, leaving, at 
the close of 1943, a reserve of $4.7 billion available 
for future benefits. In each of 32 jurisdictions, 
the interest accrued during 1943 on the State’s 
reserve fund was larger than the amount paid out 
in benefits. The ratio of benefits to collections 
declined to 6 percent for the year 1943 in con- 
trast to 30 percent for 1942. Only Alabama, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Tennessee paid more than 


10 cents in benefits for each dollar collected; in 
1942, only Hawaii had paid less than 10 cents per 
dollar. The ratio of funds available for benefits 
at the end of the year’ to total taxable pay rolls 
during the year increased from 6.8 percent in 


1942 to 7.9 percent in 1943. 
Contributions collected 1943 

$1.3 billion, more than in any previous year, 

though experience rating, under which contribution 


during totaled 


rates wére reduced, was in operation in 40 States 
at the close of the year. 


Employment Service Operations * 


Labor-Market Developments 


Labor-market developments in 1943 proceeded 
from two significant milestones of 1942: Executive 
Order No. 9247, which transferred to the War 
Manpower Commission the U. S. Employment 
Service, National Youth Administration, Appren- 
ticeship Training Service, and Training Within 
Industry; and Executive Order No. 9279, which 
gave WMC increased authority to regulate labor- 
market hiring and to integrate civilian and military 
manpower requirements. The first made WMC 





*Data from Reports and Analysis Service, War Manpower Commission, 
and from published releases of other Government agencies, 
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an operating agency, the second gave it responsi- 
bility for the direction of all the Nation’s man- 
power resources. 

It was estimated at the beginning of the year 
that 6.4 million more men and women would have 
to be added to the armed forces, agriculture, and 
essential nonagricultural industries during 1943. 
Since most of the available manpower was already 
in the labor force, it was evident that requirements 
would have to be filled mainly by women and the 
unemployed and by further curtailing less-essen- 
tial industry. 

The change in the composition of the labor 
force, which began with the defense program, 
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was clearly marked by midyear. During the 12 
months ended May 1943, the number of women 
in the civilian labor force increased 2.3 million, 
while the number of men decreased 3.6 million, 
according to recently revised estimates of the 
Bureau of the Census. The 17.3 million women in 
the labor market in May constituted 32 percent 
of the entire labor force, compared with 27 per- 
cent a year earlier. A large proportion of this 
increase was in war industries. Employment 
opportunities increased also for the physically 
handicapped, older workers, and part-time work- 
ers, especially the last group. Part-time employ- 
ment became important in factories and offices, 
and also in farming and food processing by pre- 
venting serious losses of agricultural products. 

Civilian employment reached its 1943 peak 
of 54.6 million in July, largely because of the 
seasonal increase in agriculture and the large 
numbers of students who entered the labor market; 
in that month, however, the civilian labor foree— 
56.0 million—was 1.3 million less than it was a 
year earlier. 

Shrinkage of the civilian labor force underlay 
the intensification in manpower problems in 
many areas and industries. While such indus- 
tries as aircraft and shipbuilding suffered from 
labor stringencies which were confined to par- 
ticular areas, several war industries found them- 
selves facing critical national shortages. Many 
of them were small in comparison with aircraft 
and shipbuilding, but their output—copper, mo- 
lybdenum, zinc, aluminum, fluorspar and mica, 
Northwest coal, Eastern iron ore, and castings— 
was, and still is, of basic importance to war pro- 
duction. i 

Classification of labor-market areas.—To ap- 
praise labor-market situations more effectively, 
WMC refined and extended its classification of 
major labor-market areas. All labor markets 
with a population of 50,000 or more, or in which 
at least 5,000 additional workers would be required 
to reach peak employment, were classified into 
four groups: Group I, acute labor shortage; Group 
II, labor stringency; Group III, adequate labor 
supply for the following 6 months; Group IV, 
labor surplus. At the outset, 272 areas were 
classified ; 31 were in Group I and 95 in Group II. 
By the end of the year, when 358 areas bad been 
classified, Group I areas numbered 69 and Group 
II, 124. 
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Developments in specific industries.—To ensure 
unified action in providing the necessary farm- 
labor supply, on January 25 WMC allocated to the 
Department of Agriculture the important operat- 
ing functions of recruiting, placing, transferring, 


and utilizing farm workers. The USES remained 
under obligation to recruit farm workers whenever 
requested by the USDA. 

With the start of the planting season in the 
South, agricultural problems came to the fore; on 
March 30, the President announced a plan to 
return to agriculture experienced farm workers in 
the armed forces who were over 38 years of age, 
and to cease inductions of Selective Service regis- 
trants over 38. Local Selective Service boards 
were instructed to defer agricultural workers. 
Other steps taken were the importation of workers 
from Mexico, the Bahamas, and Jamaica; the 
expansion of training and relocation programs for 
year-round workers; and the development of the 
recruitment drive for the U. S. Crop Corps. 

Maintenance of employment levels in the vital 
logging and nonferrous-metal-mining industries 
was discussed by the WMC, the War Production 
Board, and management-labor representatives in 
January. Continuation of the employment-sta- 
bilization plan established a few months earlier 
was approved, and it was recommended that hiring 
controls be established over in-migration in the 
principal industrial areas throughout a 12-State 
territory. 

The acute shortage of maintenance-of-way 
workers in railroad transportation was eased 
through an agreement with the Mexican Govern- 
ment on April 10, whereby Mexican track workers 
could be imported. The agreement was similar 
to that reached the preceding summer covering 
agricultural workers. 

Absentecism.—During the winter of 1942-43 
absenteeism was delaying production in many 
localities. These facts became apparent: (1) 
most absenteeism results from causes beyond the 
control of the individual worker; (2) adequate 
recreational, housing, shopping, transportation, 
and medical facilities were lacking in almost every 
war center; (3) poor working conditions, lack of 
supervision, and faulty scheduling caused low 
morale; and (4) many inexperienced and handi- 
xapped workers were entering the labor market, 
increasing illness and accident rates. A program 
to reduce absenteeism, developed by the WMC 
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and the WPB, aimed to coordinate the activities 
of various groups concerned with housing, day- 
care, transportation, health, and shopping facilities 
in war centers. 

Employment-stabilization programs.—As labor 
became increasingly scarce, labor turn-over and 
piracy pushed their way into the manpower pic- 
ture. Several localities took the initiative in de- 
veloping local employment-stabilization programs. 
The most successful was that of Louisville, Ky., 
where the program cut turn-over in half, decreased 
separation rates, practically eliminated pirating, 
reduced absenteeism, and improved working con- 
ditions. Believing that local communities would 
solve their own manpower problems voluntarily, 
if given the necessary assistance, WMC early in 
February 1943 ordered hiring controls established 
as soon as practicable in labor-shortage areas 
where intensive recruitment had failed to provide 
for the needs of essential activities. These pro- 
grams aimed to stop labor pirating, halt uaneces- 
sary in-migration of workers, encourage the 
transfer of skilled workers from less-essential to 
essential industries, and remove hiring restrictions 
which discouraged the use of local labor. The 
foundation of most employment-stabilization pro- 
grams was the Statement of Availability, issued 
by either the employer or the USES—a certificate 
required of any war worker who wished to change 
his job. 

To “safeguard the stabilization of prices, wages, 
and salaries,’”’ Executive Order No. 9328, issued 
on April 8, authorized the Chairman of the WMC 
to prohibit all transfers to jobs at higher pay 
except those which would further the war. WMC 
Regulation 4, effective April 18 and amended 
August 16, prohibited the transfer of workers in 
essential activities to new jobs solely for reasons 
of higher pay in areas operating under approved 
stabilization agreements, and all transfers to jobs 
with higher pay in other areas. This regulation 
immediately stimulated the adoption of stabiliza- 
tion programs. 

The 48-hour week.—Another step toward greater 
use of local labor supplies was Executive Order 
No. 9301 on establishment of a minimum wartime 
workweek of 48 hours. Charged with responsi- 
bility for implementing this order, WMC applied 
it to all establishments, except those with fewer 
than 8 employees, in 32 critical labor-shortage 
areas and, on a Nation-wide basis, to the logging, 
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lumbering, nonferrous, and iron and steel indus- 
tries. Since the workweek in war plants in labor- 
shortage areas was already more than 48 hours, 
the regulation did not result in the release of many 
workers, although it cut labor demands in some 
areas. 

The Bureau of Manpower Utilization of WMC, 
created late in 1942, conducted utilization surveys 
in more than 1,500 plants, to reduce turn-over, 
decrease absenteeism, cut production time, and 
in other ways help management and labor to 
make the most effective use of the work force 
Utilization has played an important role in 
the establishment of priorities and employment 
ceilings. 

Designation of locally needed industries.—High 
wages and the glamour of war industries caused 
many workers to transfer from relatively low- 
paid, monotonous jobs, with the result that early in 
1943 many service industries, such as eating places 
and laundries, found themselves short of all types 
of help, with small prospect of 
Since such services have a direct 


replacements. 
bearing upon 
absenteeism and turn-over, WMC authorized its 
field directors to designate trades and services in 
overcrowded areas as “locally needed,’ giving 
them the same rating under employment-stabiliza- 
tion programs as nationally designated essential 
activities and permitting local USES offices to 
give them priority in service over community 
activities not so rated. 


Wage adjustments.—In addition, low-paying 
industries were aided in recruiting by new wage- 
adjustment procedures established by the War 
Labor Board. To speed such.adjustments, em- 
ployers were also allowed to grant increases up to a 
level of 40 cents an hour without filing applica- 


tions. As the year progressed, other essential 
industries in which wages were low and working 
conditions poor found themselves short of labor 
with little or no chance of alleviation. 
The West Coast manpower program. 

power remained a major production 
during the summer, three important steps were 
taken: (1) WPB adopted WMC’s recommendation 
in barring placement of additional war contracts 
in the 59 Group I areas; (2) President Roosevelt 
ordered the creation of a joint production com- 
mittee, consisting of four representatives of the 
Army and Navy, to keep production of weapons 
currently adjusted to the requirements and lessons 
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of the war fronts; (3) the West Coast manpower 
program was developed in Oregon, Washington, 
and California. Under this program—the first 
regional manpower-priorities program and the 
first to control referrals of all male and female 
workers—production-urgency committees and 
manpower-priorities committees are set up in each 
area, and employment ceilings established for 
individual plants, activities, and services. The 
program has reduced labor requirements, promoted 
more effective manpower utilization, and reduced 
turn-over. Manpower stringencies will neverthe- 
less continue in these areas. , 

Amendment of Regulavions 4 and 7.—In August, 
WMC took several steps to hold essential workers 
on war-connected jobs, assure transfer of workers 
to jobs aiding in the war effort, supply men needed 
for the armed forces without impeding war pro- 
duction, and make more uniform the various 
types of stabilization programs. It was apparent 
that further Selective Service quotas could not be 
met while a large number of men of military age 
were deferred because of dependency. Accord- 
ingly, it was announced on August 3 that “pre- 
Pearl Harbor”’ fathers would be drafted beginning 
with October. Following close upon this state- 
ment, a list of 149 critical occupations covering 
skills urgently needed for the war effort was 
established. Workers with these skiils would 
lose their occupational deferment from military 
service unless they went into a war or war-sup- 
porting industry. Furthermore, such workers 
could be hired only upon referral by or with the 
consent of the USES, under provisions of Regu- 
lation 7, amended August 16. 

The amendments to this regulation and to 
Regulation 4 established new minimum standards 
for permitting transfer of civilian workers from 
job to job. Based on experience under employ- 
ment-stabilization plans, these standards were 
to be written into all such area plans by October 
15. Simultaneously, broad powers to determine 
when a transfer is in the interest of the war effort 
were given to local and regional offices of the 
USES and WMC. 

Regulation 7 also provided for the optional in- 
clusion in area plans of provisions for establishing 
controlled referrals. Varying in extent from con- 
trol over only male workers in critical occupations 
to all workers in a given labor-market area, con- 
trolled referral programs increased until more 
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than 90 were operating by the end of the year. 

Almost all the nearly 200 area employment- 
stabilization programs have been revised to include 
the minimum standards set forth in Regulation 7. 
If an area plan failed to meet the October 15 dead 
line for revision, a regional plan (set up earlier in 
the year) substituted for the unamended area plan 
until the revision was completed or a new area plan 
adopted. 

Developments at the end of the year.—During 
September, the WMC directed that the 48-hour 
workweek be extended to all Group I areas, and 
that it be considered for Group II areas. In Oc- 
tober provisions became effective to assure the 
transfer of workers to war jobs and to keep essen- 
tial workers already on war-useful jobs where 
they were. 

In November, several significant changes in the 
manpower and production fields occurred: the 
biggest increase in munitions production in 6 
months, cut-backs in certain types of war ma- 
terials, considerable downward revision of labor 
requirements in the munitions industry (reflecting 
reduced production schedules), stock piling of 
certain metal ores which had been scarce since 
the beginning of the war, and a decrease in the 
number of Group I areas. Despite these en- 
couraging factors, however, production of other 
war materials was stil) behind schedule, labor 
stringencies were increasing, and manpower prob- 
lems still hampered vital war production. 

As the year ended it was apparent. that cuts in 
orders for certain types of war materials will be 
an increasingly important factor in any labor- 
market planning or analysis. WMC will be 
concerned with three distinctly different situations: 
areas where continued vigorous manpower-mobi- 
lization efforts will be of prime importance, those 
where adjustments will be necessary because of 
decreased demand for some products and in- 
creased production of others, and areas where 
extensive cuts in munitions production will call for 
speedy reconversion to civilian production to 
prevent unemployment. On the whole, workers 
released through cut-backs should be readily 
absorbed in the labor force. 

At the end of the year, the total civilian labor 
force had shrunk to 51.9 million, employment 
stood at 51.0 million—the lowest point in nearly 
2 years—and unemployment totaled only 900,000. 
Women workers comprised nearly 33 percent of 
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both the total and the employed civilian labor 
force. The Bureau of the Census estimated that 
35.1 million women and girls over 14 years of age 
were “nonworkers,” as compared with 6.7 million 
males. It is apparent that replacements for the 
men who enter the armed forces during 1944 must 


come, in large part, from among these 35 million 


women. 
Placement Activities 


Although placements of the USES dropped 
nearly 14 percent in December, they were 17 per- 





Table 1.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, December and January-December 1943, 
and applications received in public employment offices, December 1943, by State 


[Corrected to Jan. 31, 1944] 
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| — yo Short-time Women Nonwhite ~ 
War Manpower Commis- Pe 
sion region and State | jum. | — ae fli 
>: ‘¢ 7. = Vartan I arre ce i or. ' ae > . | = ieeeee t - 
ber ~— m-| Decem-| num. | Percent) Num. | change | Pe | Num- | change | Pe 
er ber he cent of be f No- | cent of oe f No- | cent of 
1943 1942 er total er rom NO total ber rom NO total 2 
vember vember 
1943 1943! 
Total 721, 255 | —13.6 17.3 | 59,922 8.3 |238, 754 —20.9 33. 1 |120, 202 —11.7 16.7 ) 8, 652 
Region I 
Connecticut 9,159 | —10.9 +10. 7 191 2.1 3, 336 —25.0 | 36. 4 380 +4, 1 4.1 117, W 
Maine 5, 060 +.6|/+9.3 73 1.4 1, 694 —11}] 33.5 41 8 67, lf 2 45 
Massachusetts 22, 249 —2.8 | +10.7 237 1.1 8, 481 —15.9 38. 1 418 17.6 1.9 266, 83 8, 217 
New Hampshire 2, 102 —9.4 | +46.9 30 1.4 899 —16.9 42.8 4 2 6, 22 
Rhode Island 5, 731 —22.6 | —16.7 36 6 2, 128 —34.3 37.1 144 +5.9 2.5 68, 57 2 
Vermont 929 +2.8 | +38. 18 1.9 301 —1.0 32.4 0 { 2 
Region Ii 
New York 74,059 | —12.9 +8.7 | 24, 441 33. 0 385 —14.4 45.1 | 26,919 —4.0 36 908 4 
Region III 
Delaware 1, 553 —25.7 | —37.2 0 516 —42.3 33, 2 857 — 36. 6 23.0 2. 8 
New Jersey 26,189 | —21.7 | +69.8 5.2 | 9,827 —31.9 37.5 4,178 —13.1 16. 0 45,4 
Pennsylvania 39, 796 —5.4 | +34.0 5.8 | 13, 568 —12.3 34. 1 619 —8.3 14.1 449 7 
Region IV | 
District of Columbia 3, 358 +1.9 —.6 912 27.2 1, § —7.6 58.2 2, 484 —1.8 74 10, 22 8 
Maryland 9,428 | —34.0 —8.0 49 3 —45.0 40. 0 2 462 26. 8 26. 1 ), 968 { 
North Carolina 15, 059 —16.0 +.9 466 3.1 054 —23.6 33. 6 4,911 6.9 32. 201, SH 2 
Virginia 9,459 | —11.8 | +27.6 8S 9 7 —12.9 36.3 3, 242 —12.0 34.3 l 
West Virginia 7, 185 —7.6 | +30.8 293 4.1 ] —18.2 21.0 437 4 6.1 8, 138 2 
Region V 
Kentucky 15, 158 —8.6 | +89.7 13 9 4, 593 17.3 0.3 2, 492 +10. 9 16. 4 $ 
Michigan 26, 166 —8.8 | +36.8 688 2.6 7, 408 f 28.3 2, 167 — 26. 2 8.3 ), 80 f 
Ohio 49,199 | —19.3 | +19.8 6, 857 12.9 | 17, 667 —%. 0 35.9 8, 431 12.1 17.1 73, 422 8, 78 
Region VI 
Illinois 22, 963 —7.2 | +26.0 1, 124 4.9 21.4 31.8 3, 417 15.3 14.9 3 2 
Indiana 22,302 | —21.0 | +55.4 612 2.7 —31.0 34.4 1,379 1.6 6.2 286, 7 
Wisconsin 11, 887 —§8, 1 —8.0 09 2.6 —_ X 30.9 113 3.4 1.0 
Region VII 
Alabama 13, 456 —25.7 |+109.0 13 1 23. 9 29. 5 3, 433 —25.5 25. 5 187, 58 
Florida 17,235 | —16.4 |+115.3 501 2.9 —13.0 39. 0 4, 089 —23.9 23.7 10, 944 
Georgia 14,591 | —32.5 +125.2 101 7 —24.9 33.0 2 911 —42.9 20.0 1 ) 
Mississippi 7,825 | —18.3 | +25.1 41 —19.1 31.6 3, 001 —22.2 38. 4 114, 114 8 
South Carolina 3,476 | —24.8 —7.2 1s4 5.3 — 27.4 34.5 1,313 24.7 37.8 72, 91 
Tennessee 16, 148 +5.6 | +91.4 289 1.8 — 28.1 23. 1 4, 753 16.9 29. 4 160, 213 
Region VIII | 
Iowa 13,451 | +10.5 |+173.8 345 2.6 3, 646 —17.1 27.1 204 | +7.9 1.5 124, 348 4 
Minnesota 12,425 | —14.0 | +2.7 1, 748 14.1 3, 040 —17.2 24.5 106 +9,3 9 174, 828 7 
Nebraska 4,547 | +7.7 | —28.0 287 6.3 | 1,097 —14.7 24.1 163 —25°9 3.6 70, 98 
North Dakota 1,717 | —14.8 | —29.2 193 11.2 752 +-37. 2 43.8 86 — 24.6 5.0 ¥, 35 
South Dakota 1,144 | —15.2 —6.8 61 5.3 248 —39. 5 21.7 55 —63. 3 4.8 18, 97 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 6,695 | —14.1 —37.6 358 5.3 2, 072 —19.5 30.9 2,015 —24.3 30. 1 107, 47 8 
Kansas 82: —17.2 | —47.8 480 7.0 2, 229 28. 1 32. 7 829 —19.7 12.1 147, 879 +3 
Missouri YA —11.7 —27.7 405 | 2.3 6, 052 —20.4 34.5 2, 472 —I11.1 14.1 286, 956 t 
Oklahoma 7, 090 —4.7 | —15.2 1,121 1 1, 857 +4.3 26. 2 1, 128 +13. 3 15.9 95, 035 - 
Region X: 
Louisiana 8,304 | —23.4 | +94.2 180 2.2 —32. 5 26.8 2, 925 —9.6 35. 2 7 
New Mexico 1,685 | —5.2| —39.9 20 1.2 +25.3 21.4 39 —30. 5 2 1, 808 
Texas 42,371 | —13.9 | +16.5 1, 983 | 4.7 —17.1 27.6 | 11, 827 —13.8 27.9 “ 
Region XI: | 
Colorado 8, 869 —.9 | +86.0 901 10. 2 2, 211 —4.4 24.9 185 —14.0 2.1 78, 85¢ 2 24 
Idaho 3, 219 +4.2) +9.3 255 7.9 602 —17.9 18.7 60 +13. 2 1.9 38, 061 29. 2 2, 048 
Montana 2,138 | —15.3 t 120 5. 6 250 —25.1 | 11.7 47 |... 2.2 26, 580 45 
Utah | 6,758 —.3 +5.3 28 4 1, 838 | +.2 27.2 248 | +93. 8 3.7 92, 337 4) 
Wyoming 2, 137 +3.0 | +98.4 29 1.4 344 —15.1 16.1 25 1.2 20, 716 2 81 
Region XII: } | | 
Arizona 4,777 | —26.0 | +37.0 | 102 2.1 1, 143 —30.7 23.9 1, 261 —31.4 26. 4 ot 
California _ - | 67,218 | —13.8 | —22.4 4, 564 6.8 | 24, 501 —15.4 36.5 4, 648 | —3.2 6.9 - 19, 628 
Nevada._.. |} 2,445 | —39.5 | —10.6 | 404 16.5 433 —23.0 17.7 326 | —11.7 13.3 } 905 
Oregon | 14,355 | —16.0 | +28.8 1, 337 | 9.3 3, 608 —40.0 | 25. 1 234 | +19.8 2.0 2 1, 796 
Washington 23,840 | —10.5 |+127.2| 3,646/ 10.8] 7,465 —25.6 22.1 | 2,074 +33. 0 6.1 1, 834 
! Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonwhite placements in both months, 
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Table 2.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by industry division and major occupa- 





























millio : 
n tional group, December 1943 
[Corrected to Jan. 31, 1944] 
Total, all occupations | 
| | 
= 
‘ | | | p . | | 
opped Percentage change | a Clerical | | Semi we we 
7 _ Industry division from— | | | and | Service | Skilled | .y0; nd 
per- | Non- |@dman-| sales | | skilled | ther 
Number Stare Women | vhite | agerial | | } 
Novem- | Decem- | | 
r 1943, ber 1943 | ber 1942 | 
<a... Pe a ee fez [a ieel ineeeee | 
ae 721,255 | —13.6| +17.3| 238,75 | 120,202 | 7,419 | 73,100| 82,283 92,396 | 103,053} 363,004 
Forestry and fishing -- ; 210; —18.0| +842 | 29 | 19 0 | 5 | 3 | 3 22 | 177 
eee <a 11, 319 —4.7| +127.2 | 204 | 723 42 | 161 47| 3,853] 1,454] 5,762 
Construction. -_.___- ee 57, 216 —7.0| —44.7| 1,475] 10,750 305 | 1,930 1,160 | 14,347 4,906 | 34, 568 
Manufacturing. --..-- 430,092 | —18.5| +41.5| 135,231] 48,274 4,131 | 22, 239 9,737 | 60,624 | 78,041 | 255,320 
p Transportation, communication, and } | } | | 
Appli- other public utilities. ........- a 38, 721 | —6.9 +55. 4 | 5, 548 | 6, 873 | 179 4, 414 1, 319 3, 992 4, 958 23, 859 
cations Wholesale and retail trade ‘ 63, 319 | —4.3 +43.1 | 30, 183 | 10, 435 | 295 21,910 14, 981 1, 74 4, 619 19, 770 
re- Finance, insurance, and real estate - - --- 3, 126 —12.3 —5.5 1, 607 | 587 | 55 1, 585 892 112 187 295 
ceived se nid 71, 101 —4.9 +.4 48,128 | 36,838 1, 614 4,908 | 48,750 | 3, 782 | 4, 356 7, 691 
De- Government............ ii 45, 695 —1.7 —22.7 16, 199 | 5, 580 791 15, 896 | 5, 375 | 3, 903 | 4, 437 15, 293 
— Establishments not elsewhere classified _- 456 +19.7 +10.4 | 150 123  f 52 19 36 73 | 269: 
943 i 
— cent above the level a year earlier; furthermore, was the smallest in 12 months. Placements of 
578, 682 the total for the year was 36 percent above the nonwhite workers in December also fell off in 
iil 1942 figure. All but eight States shared the De- number but, as a percent of total placements, in- 
“ae cember decline, and all but nine reported increases _ creased slightly. The proportionate number of 
A for the 12 months. placements of unskilled workers has been de- 


clining in recent months, while clerical and sales 
and service occupations have shown increases. 


160 Placements of women in December—239,000— 


42, 934 were the fewest since April, and the proportion 
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other job opportunities were relatively scarce near 
the homes of the workers released. 


the railroad industry needed 
approximately 111,000 additional workers, 5 per- 
than on November 1. Freezing 
curtailed maintenance of way on the 
northern railroads, the Great Lakes shipping 
season ended early in the month, and in some 
areas release of workers from agriculture or arma- 
ment plants relieved labor shortages. In the New 
York region, however, the acute need for brake- 
men and switch tenders necessitated the adoption 


of emergency recruitment measures, and in the five. 
was inadequate, 


As of December 1, 


ons Mony 2 Employment Service 

December placements of 77,000 in railroad jobs 
were more than twice the previous record, and 
more than the total for the entire period July— 
December 1942. Reports indicate that in most 
areas the plans made for recruiting mail and bag- 
gage handlers for the Christmas rush were effec- 
In areas where the supply of civilian labor 
members of the armed forces 








New York harbor area the need for freight 

ne handlers became more serious. were obtained for station and platform work. 
i34 Employment on class I railroads declined from Placements of such workers by the Board totaled 
319 1,364,000 in mid-November to 1,351,000 in mid- about 25,000. Another factor in the increase was 
es December. Most of this decrease was in the _ the arrival of Mexican nationals as a result of the 
se maintenance forces. The drop in employment new agreement negotiated in November. 
os on the Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Railway In six of the nine Board regions the number of 
60 and the Great Northern Railroad, when the ore- Placements was the largest ever recorded. In the 
Sl shipping season ended, had more effect on unem- other three regions the December total had been 
. a 2 - 7 > rie yf. t 
“ ployment insurance operations, however, because exceeded only once or twice. About 8,000 of the 
“ workers placed in December were referred to the 
4 *Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement Board by the i. S. Employment Service. 
- Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social iis co ° 

Security Board. During the month 1,500 interregional place- 
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ments were made, of which 600 were for train-and- 
engine service jobs and 470 for track-laborer jobs. 
More than half the workers so placed were re- 
cruited for jobs located in the San Francisco region. 

Orders, openings, and referrals were also much 
more numerous than in any earlier month. Some 
123,700 openings were reported in 7,400 orders 
received from employers during December. In 
all, 99,100 referrals were made and, at the end of 
the month, 97,800 openings remained unfilled on 
active orders. 

During December, the first full month after 
recruiting was resumed, more than 7,700 Mexican 
nationals entered the United States for work with 
12 railroad employers, among whom carriers on 
the eastern seaboard were represented for the 
first time. Although the majority were used for 
track work, the contracting railroads and the 
War Manpower Commission subsequently con- 
cluded an agreement under which many of the 
Mexican workers may be used in other occupations. 


Unemployment Insurance Operations 


Although unemployment insurance operations 
remained at an extremely low level in comparison 
with other years, seasonal factors raised the num- 
bers of applications and claims to the highest 
point of the current benefit year. Maintenance- 
of-way employment fell off in a number of places, 
but these reductions have thus far had almost no 
effect on the number of benefit payments. 


Some 2,800 claims were received compared with 
2,100 in the preceding month. About 700 of the 
claims received during the month were from work- 
ers in the Atlanta region and between 400 and 500 
each in the New York, Chicago, and Minneapolis 
regions. 

More than 5,500 of the 13,000 claims filed in 
July-December came from unemployed workers in 
the Atlanta and New York regions. Between 
1,000 and 2,000 claims were filed by workers in 
each of the Cleveland, Chicago, and Kansas City 
regions and less than 1,000 by workers in each of 
the other 4 regions. 

Although the net number and amount of De- 
cember benefit payments—1,470 and $37,900, 
respectively—were less than the corresponding 
totals for November, the actual volume 
The number of certifica- 


of new 
payments was greater. 
tions, excluding the adjustment for recoveries, 
was 140 more than in November, but the recovery 
of a relatively large number of overpayments, 
applying for the most part to earlier benefit years, 
affected the net totals for the month. 

The average amount paid in December for 
initial periods of unemployment was $20.94 or 
$1.47 more than in November. The influx of ore 
dock workers to the unemployment insurance 
rolls was the chief influence in this rise, since most 
of them were qualified for $3.50 or $4.00 benefit 
rates and were unemployed for the full 14 days of 
their registration periods. 


Applications for certificate of benefit rights were As in the preceding 2 years, the average amount 
received from 1,300 workers in December, com- paid in December for subsequent periods of un- 


pared with 490 in November. Most of the in- 
crease was concentrated in the Atlanta, Chicago, 
and Minneapolis regions, where more than three- 
fourths of the December applications were received. 


employment—$26.44—-was less than the Novem- 


ber average—$28.60. The average benefit rate 
in December, $3.25, was 2 cents less than the 


November average, but a more important factor 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, 
claims received, and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1942-44 
































1943-44 1942-43 
Period : | , Benefit payments ? Benefit 5 I 
Place- Applica- | -),; Place- Applica- a ee 
ments | tions ! Claims | ments tions ! Claims 
| Number Amount Number \ u 
July-December 236, 936 4, 464 12, 963 8, 786 $227, 313 | 72, 859 | 17, 343 | 64, 509 49, 782 $1, 063, 2 
| 1 | - om ae — ‘ 
ER ..-| 29,276 | 1, 024 | 2, 034 | 1, 213 29,123 | 15,628|  6,642| 11, 134 7, 263 148, 236 
August_ c 36, 090 | 697 2, 006 | 1, 565 40, 342 | 12, 922 3, 213 | 12, 407 10, 268 218, 762 
eae | 26, 688 449 2, 036 | 1, 576 41,951 | 11, 315 1, 865 11, 566 9, 265 3 203, 740 
a | 29, 246 470 1, 963 | 1, 452 38, 020 9, 404 1, 293 10, 913 8, 642 3 187, 418 
November. _............- - 38, 322 491 2,111 1, 510 | 39, 960 8, 097 1, 303 | 8, 673 | 6, 989 153, 474 
PB nnncsigennasansnsneass 77, 314 | 1, 333 2, 813 | 1,470} 37,917 15, 493 | 3, 027 9, 816 7, 355 151, 625 
| | | | | 
1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 3 Revised 


+ Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
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was the decrease in the average number of com- 
pensable days from 8.75 in November to 8.14 in 
December. 

About 8,800 benefit payments were made in the 
first 6 months of the current benefit year compared 
with nearly 50,000 in the corresponding period of 
1942-43: Aside from the reduction in the number 
of payments, one of the most striking changes has 
been the drop in payments to laborers. In the 
entire preceding benefit year, more than 40 percent 
of the total number of payments went to laborers, 
but only 12 percent in July-December of the 
current year. Clerical workers, who received only 
6 percent of the total number in 1942-43, received 
11 percent of the total in the first half of the 
current year. The largest number of payments in 
the current year, 41 percent of the total, went to 
workers in train-and-engine service. 

The distribution of payments by State of resi- 
dence of beneficiaries remained about the same for 


the 6-month period as in the first quarter of the 
benefit year (see the November 1943 Bulletin). 
Beneficiaries in Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri received one-fourth of the total number, 
those in Pennsylvania and New York about one- 
eighth, and those in three Gulf States—Texas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi—about one-tenth. 
Beneficiaries living in these 9 States, together 
with those in Virginia and Indiana, received nearly 
54 percent of the payments. By contrast, work- 
ers in 11 Western States received less than 9 percent. 

Accounts were opened in December for 450 
railroad workers, compared with 300 in November. 
In the first half of the benefit year, 2,450 accounts 
were established, compared with 11,700 in the first 
half of the preceding year. 

The accounts of 96 beneficiaries were exhausted 
during the month, an indication that these workers 
must have experienced almost continuous unem- 
ployment since early in the benefit year. 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days for certifications in benefit year 1943-44, by month! 
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All certifications | avs of unemployment | unemployment i unemployment 
| 
| Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
Type of certification and } age Per- age Per- age 
period Aver- | Aver- | num- t of | Aver- | Aver- anon ™ Aver- | Aver- | num- | cent of Aver- | Aver- | num- 
Num-| age | age | ber of | Se age age apa age age | ber of | Sit ce age age | ber of 
ber | pay- | daily | com- 4: | pay- | daily |4iqu. | pay- | daily | com- | 340! pay- | daily | com- 
ment | benefit ae tons ment | benefit tions ment | benefit | pen- | roe | ment | benefit; pen- 
| sab } sable | ant sable 
pane 3 | days? | days 2 
Certifications for first regis- | j | | 
tration period: | | | 
July 1943 Es : 304 | $18.94 | $3.17 5.97} 69.4 | $22.15} $3.16] 30.6] $11.65] $3.21} 3.62 a is ee ee 
August... -.- 551 20. 35 3. 44 5. 92 66. 1 | 23. 98 3.43 | 33.9 13. 29 3.49 | 3.81 een Se 
Septem ber- --. 341 20. 52 3.33 | 6.16 72.4 | 23.29 3. 33 27.6 13. 26 Sak * ) See eeeetn aes Gee PS 
October__..........- 297 | 19.78 3.32] 595] 65.3] 23.63 3. 38 34.7 | 12.54 Si). £67 1........ (RES | ene 
November. . 293 | 19.47] 3.30| 590] 66.2| 23.05| 3.29] 338| 1246] 3.33| 3.741. a PSE eee ee 
December-. 444 20. 94 3. 39 6.18 | 73.6 23. 70 3. 39 26. 4 13. 23 3. 40 | 3. 89 | = Saeed) Le 
Certifications for subse- | | 
quent registration periods: | | } | | 
lay 1943 leslie . 21 27. 64 2. 86 | 9. 67 90.5 | 28.55] 2.86 9.5 19. 00 2.92; 6.50 0.0 |. — 
August.._._-. 968 29. 75 3. 32 8.96 | 74.6 | 33.67 3. 37 | 19.8 21. 31 3.05 | 6.98 5.6 | $7.26 $3. 30 2.20 
September-- 1,239 | 29.14] 3.28 | 8.88 | 71.9] 33.50] 3.35| 23.3) 20.24) 297] 681] 48] 7.00] 3.44 2. 04 
October. 1,208 | 28.29 3. 32 8. 52 | 67.5 | 33.50] 3.35 23.8 21. 76 3. 20 6.81 | 8.7} 65.71 3.10 1.84 
November. 1, 254 28. 60 3.27} 8.75 70.3 33. 25 3.33 | 23.61 20.40 3.04) 6.71 6.1 6. 53 3. 06 2.14 
December 1,242] 26.44) 3.25| 8.14 61.5 | 33.02] 3.30) 24.9 | 20.13} 3.03 | 6.64' 13.6] 8.24 | 3.27 2. 62 
! t | 














1 Data cover only certifications for unemployment in the current benefit 
year. Data for initial certifications in all months and subsequent certifica- 
tions in July are based on a complete tabulation; data for subsequent certifica- 
tions in other months, except total number of certifications and average 
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payment for all certifications, are based on a 50-percent sample. 
? Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 








OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 





Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Certi- Chart 1.—Amount of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
fied, December 1943 payments certified, January 1940-December 1943 


Benefits in force at the end of December totaled 
885,400, an increase of 1.7 percent over the preced- 13 _-—— — 
ing month’s figure (table 1) and 28 percent above 
that for December 1942. The amount of benefits 


in force exceeded $16.1 million, 28 percent above seemed LE SS 
939 AMEN DMENTS . > 


the amount in December 1942. 

Widow’s benefits rose sharply in aumber during 
the year—62 percent. In the 2 years 1942 and 
1943, widow’s benefits in force more than tripled. 
For child’s, widow’s current, and parent’s bene- 
fits, the numbers in force at the end of 1943 were 
about one-third greater than at the end of 1942 
and about twice those at the end of 1941: for 
primary and wife’s benefits, the 1943 increases were 
21 and 23 percent, respectively. 

The proportion of monthly benefits in condi- 
tional-payment status rose from 13 percent at the 








end of December 1942 to 15 percent a year later. | Peter to Jeumary 2000 the only cortificat 
At the end of 1943, one-fifth of the widow’s — Payments under the 1935 act. The primary, 

e ° . . benefits, begun in 1940, are monthly payment t 2 
current benefits in force and almost one-sixth of benefits ineladed in each eateror 





Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force! in each payment status? and actions effected during the month, by type of 
benefit, December 1943 


{Current month’s data corrected to Jan. 19, 1944 





















Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Wido 
Status of benefit and action 
—_ Amount — Amount —_ Amount — Amount —_ Amount ~ ", Amount Am 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1943._....| 870, 871 $15, 880, 078 374, 919 $8, 726, 233 107, 943 $1, 336, 686 245, 452 $3,013, 515) 45,366) $914, 868 2/| 3 7 
Current-payment status___- 734, 107 958 30, 1634, 7,063,206, 90,756 1, 133, 100 224, 229) 2, 758, 532) 44,665) 899, 909 8 
Deferred-payment status - | 3,194 | «61,959 42, 295 369 4, 461 445 5, 339 133 3, 333 
Conditional. payment status... 133, 570 71, 326; 1,620,732) 16, 818 199,125) 20,778 249, 644 568 11, 626) 2 f 
aa | 113, 292 208) 62,327) 1,374, 135) 14, 178 162, 889, 17,659 210, 629 385 7, 738) 18 69, 12 
Frozen. a 20, 278 “4 30, 316 8, 999 246, 597' 2, 640 36, 236, 3,119 39, 01: 183 3, 888) 5,332 104, 504 
Ac tions during December 1943: | } 
3enefits awarded .--| 20,483 367,894; 6,398 154,701; 2,439 30,982! 6,920 87,801) 1,686 34,133) 2,927 58, 769 ] l 8 
Entitlements terminated 3 5, 892) 105, 856) 2, 052 48,698, 1,031 13,028; 1,627 20, 767 177 3, 582 OS! 19, 445 f 
Net adjustments 4. .._. — 69) 892 3 279 —|] 24 —54 361 l 33 —16 22 2 
| 
| | 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1943 oe 885, 393} 16, 143, 008/379, 268) 8, 832, 515'109,350) 1,354, 664 250, 691 945, 452) 95,195) 1, 876, 864) 4 52 
Current-payment status 747, 816} 13, 509, 790/306, 161) 7, 171,365) 92,174) 1, 151, 158/229, 230 929, 802! 70,171) 1, 383, 53¢ 347 l 
Deferred-payment status -- 3, 148) 59,201; 1,924 41, 101 373 4, 409 430 3, 194 287 5, 028 7 
Conditional-payment status | 134,429) 2,574,017) 71, 183) 1, 620,049) 16,803) 199,097) 21, 031 12, 456) 24, 737 188 755 
Suspended _._..- 113,952} 2,141,375) 62, 293) 1, 376,337; 14, 137 162, 665) 17, 805 8, 372) 19, 240 380) 692 
Frozen aa 20, 477 432, 642) 8, 890 243,712, 2, 666 36, 432) 3,226 4,084) 5, 497 107, 903 | 63 
! Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes an indefinite period; if previously in currer it wr deferred 1 s 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see & suspended benefit; otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 
footnote 3), cumulative from January 1940. 3 Benefits are terminated when a benefi ici ary dies or loses entitlement to 
* Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only benefits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202 
to deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. * Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minin yvisions 
Benefit in deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other istrative 
period. Benefit in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for actions. 
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the primary benefits were in conditional-payment 
status, for the most part because the beneficiary 
had a covered job. 

Monthly benefits certified during December 
amounted to $14.1 million and brought the total 
for the year to $155 million (table 2), an increase 
of 27 Slightly more than 53 
percent of the total amount in 1943 was certified 
to primary beneficiaries, as compared with 56 
percent in 1942. Survivor benefits increased from 
34 to 37 percent of the total. Almost $1.5 million 
was certified in lump-sum death payments, bring- 
ing the total for the year to $17.8 million. 


percent over 1942. 


Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum Payments 
Awarded, January-December 1943 


During 1943, monthly benefits were awarded to 
nearly 262,900 beneficiaries, 1.8 percent more than 
in 1942 (table 3). Lump-sum death payments 
under the 1939 amendments were awarded to 
163,000 payees, an increase of 21 percent. 

One-third of the awards of monthly benefits 
were to primary beneficiaries and almost another 
The remaining third 
widow’s current, 


third to child beneficiaries. 
was divided among wife’s, 
widow’s, and parent’s benefits. 

Because aged workers have more opportunities 
to get and hold jobs, the number of awards of 
Table 2.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum payments 


certified, by type of payment, December 1943 and 
cumulative, January-December 1943 





December 1943 











oy it Seeainadine Miata Total 
Percentage dis- war wail 
Type of payment Num- tribution on ¥ 
ber of Amount ee 
henafi. eh ans IIe 
ri en certified P 1943 
ciaries Benefi- ' ‘ 
ciaries Atunt 
Monthly benefits 2 755, 961) §$14, 108, 555 100. 0 100. 0 $155, 019, 407 
Primary 310, 124 7, 398, 286 41.0 52.4 82, 778, 987 
Supplementary | 101, 274 1, 287, 912 13.4 9.1 14, 477, 530 
ife’s 93, 256 1, 192, 461 12.3 8.4 13, 215, 814 
Child’s 8, O18 95, 451 3 Pa | 1, 261, 716 
Survivor's 344, 563 5, 422, 357 45.6 38.5 57, 762, 890 
Widow’s 46, 072 955, 165 6.1 6.8 9, 721, 032 
Widow’s current 71, 506 1, 514, 686 9.5 10.8 16, 759, 221 
Child’s 223, 037 2, 896, 733 29.5 20.5 30, 677, 778 
Parent's o4 55 5 4 604, 859 
Lump-sum payments | ‘ 10, 535 1, 468, 171 17, 829, 850 
Under 1939 amend- 
ments 5 10, 492 1, 466, 243 17, 797, 522 
Under 1935 act ® 43 1, 928 | 32, 328 





1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
change in status effective after certification. 

2 Distribution by type estimated 

3 Includes retroactive payments. 

4 Number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were based. 

§ Payable with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no 
survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker 
died. 

¢ Payable with respect to workers who died prior to January 1940. 
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Table 3.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
death payments awarded, by type of benefit and by 
quarter, 1940-43. 





Monthly benefits 

















|Lump- 
: : acca | er Ve dee wee 
Year and Wia- | death 
quarter Pri | rs se a | pay- 
ti ri- rito’s |Chila’s | Wid- | ow’s | Par- an. 
| Total mary |W ife’s |Child’s | jy. | our- ent’s |ments! 
rent j 
1940 | 
Jan.-Mar | 40, 780 5, 978 168 | 2,057 7, 046 
A pr.-Jun¢ 67, 824 885 5 19, 074 
July-Sept 76, 113 | 1, 560 | , 793 
Oct.-Dee 70, 267 | 1,987 304 | 25, 182 
{ 
| | 
1941 | | ! 
| | wal 
Tan.-Mar 74, 567 | 32,802 | 9,901 | 20,597 | 2 337 | 30, 633 
Apr.—June__.| 66,074 | 28,879 | 8,962 | 18,021 | 2 317 | 28, 210 
July-Sept | 65,593 | 27,238 | 8,898 | 18,745 | 2, 294 |° 29,610 
Oct.-Dee 63,052 | 25,741 | 8,452 | 18,256 | 2,914 | | 324 | 28,850 
1942 
Jan.-Mar 68,181 | 27,609 | 9, 161 19, 596 | 3, 505 | 8, 027 283 | 33,410 
Apr.—June 67. 679 | 26,878 | 8,649 | 19,991 | 3,690 | 8,134 | 337 | 35, 428 
July-Sept 62, 161 23, 826 | 8,013 | 18,894 | 3,475 | 7,624 | 329 | 32,932 
Oct-Dec 60,095 | 21,310 | 7,426 | 18,902 | 4,103 | 8,037 | 317 | 33,221 
1943 
Jan.-Mar 8,112 | 21,503 | 4,975 | 9,078 328 | 40; 525 
Apr.-June 8,372 | 22,811 | 5,051 | 9,387 | 333 | 43,108 
July-Sept 33, f 21, 37 7,896 | 20,764 | 4,695 | 8,476 | 292 | 39, 485 
Oct.-Dee 61, 863 | 20.139 | 7,537 | 20,541 | 4,856 | 8, 478 312 | 39, 893 
{ 








' Represents number of payees to whom lump-sum death payments were 
awarded on basis of wages of workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939. 


Chart 2.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
payments awarded, by quarter, January 1940-Decem- 
ber 1943 


[Ratio scale] 
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primary benefits has been decreasing. On the 
other hand, because more workers have insured 
status, awards of survivor’s benefits are increas- 
ing. Awards of primary benefits fell off 10.6 per- 
cent from 1942 to 1943; of wife’s benefits, 4.0 per- 
cent. The number of awards of widow’s, widow’s 
current, and child’s benefits increased 32.5 percent, 
11.3 percent, and 10.6 percent, respectively. For 
parent’s benefits, there was no change. 


Estimates of Employers, Workers, and Taxable 
Wages, Third Quarter, 1943 


Covered employment in July-September 1943 
is estimated at 38.8 million, an increase of less than 
1 percent from that in the preceding quarter and 
a decrease of less than 1 percent from that in 
July-September 1942. 

Estimated total taxable wages were 4.3 percent 
lower in the third quarter of 1943 than in the 
second. With one exception, this is the first 
quarterly decline in total taxable wages since the 
fourth quarter of 1938. Average taxable wages 
also showed a significant decrease from the second 
to the third quarier. These declines occurred in 
spite of the slight increase in total wages paid in 
covered employment. Presumably the effect of 
the $3,000 limitation was apparent earlier in 1943 
than in previous years, because the cumulative 
wages of a relatively larger number of persons 
reached $3,000 before the end of the third quarter 
and hence were excluded from subsequent em- 
ployer reports. In previous years, the effect of 
the $3,000 limitation was lessened somewhat by 
the rapid rise in the labor force and in covered 
employment. 

Both total and average taxable wages were 
about 14 percent above the level in the third 
quarter of 1942. 

The number of reporting employers, which de- 
clined continuously from a total of 2,270,000 in 
July-September 1941 to 1,995,000 in January— 
March 1943, increased to 2,027,000 and 2,047,000 
in April-June 1943 and July-September 1943, 
respectively. These increases followed the sea- 
sonal pattern which prevailed until the last quarter 
of 1941. Apparently the number of new em- 


Table 4.—Estimated number of employers and workers 
and estimated amount of taxable wages included 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program, 


by specified period, 1937-43 ! 


[Corrected to Feb. 1, 1944] 





| Employers} Workers Taxable wages ‘ 
| reporting | with taxable — — 
| taxable | wages during 
| wages ?7(in| period 3 (in 
| thousands) | thousands) 


Calendar year and 
quarter 


Total (in 


muiions 





| 
| 
1938 | 


January-March._-_- we 
April-June... - aaa 
July-September .| 
October-December._.___- | 
| 
| 


1939 


January-March 
April-June... 
July-September 
October-December -_._- 


| 
1940 | 
| 


January-March.__. 
April-June_- > | 
July-September___.. ...__| 
October-December | 


1941 


January-March_. 
April-June... 
July-September 
October-December 

1942 
January-March..-- 
April-June. A 
July-September__...__.-- 
October-December-___. d 


1943 





January-March.._._____-. 1, 995 
April-June..__- fabhaiisicl 2, 027 
July-September_....._-- 2, 047 








1! Data subject to revision. Data in this table differ from those previously 
published because of revisions based on recent studies of accounts established 
and delinquent reporting. 

*? Number corresponds to number of employer returns. A return may re- 
late to more than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate estab- 
lishments but reports for concern as a whole. ; 

* Adjusted for duplication arising from recording of wages of 
under more than 1 account on the basis of multiple account 
through Jan. 15, 1942. 

* Unadjusted for nontaxable wages erroneously reported or for wages not 
counted in determining insurance benefit. Al] wages over $3,000 a year 
paid to a worker by a single employer are not taxable. Beginning with 1940 


some workers 
discovered 


all wages in excess of $3,000 a year received by any 1 worker are excluded in 
benefit computations. 

5 Not available. 
ployers reporting taxable wages exceeded the 
number withdrawing from business, because with- 
drawals due to curtailment of material and labor 


probably reached the peak in 1942. 
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Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Operations under the retirement system during survivors. At the end of December, the Board 
the second half of 1943 continued to reflect the was paying 163,000 monthly benefits at an 
effects of the war on the railroad industry. High average monthly rate of $64.46. 
pay-roll levels caused tax collections to increase Employee annuities—During July-December, 
at a more rapid rate than benefit payments. The 10,320 annuity applications were received, 6.2 
resulting growth in the balance in the railroad percent more than in the preceding 6 months. 
retirement account is, however, being offset by As an immediate consequence of the war, the 
mounting obligations for future benefit payments, number otf applications had dropped from 10,142 
because of the unprecedented number of employ- in the second half of 1941 to 8,091 in the next 
ees who are building up credits toward benefits. half year. It has since increased and, in the last 

Collections and payments.—Tax collections in 6 months, has actually exceeded the immediate 
July-December 1943 amounted to $124 million, prewar level. 

16 percent more than in the preceding 6 months. The trend in certifications followed very closely 
Part of the rise was due to the fact that all collec- that in applications received. In July-December, 
tions in the second half of the year were computed the Board certified 9,445 employee annuities, com- 
at the rate of 6% percent, while collections in the pared with 8,294 in the preceding 6 months, and 
first quarter of the year were at the rate of 6 per- 9,226 in the second half of 1941. 

cent. Collections in the last quarter of 1943, Deaths reported to the Board in the last 6 
based on earnings in July-September, aggregated months of 1943 terminated 4,900 annuities, 6.5 
$62.2 million, indicating an average taxable percent less than in the preceding 6 months but 
monthly pay roll in these months of $319 million. 9.9 percent more than in the second half of 1942. 
The data do not yet reflect wage increases which —Ajthough the annual number of deaths reported 
some railroads put into effect in the last 2 months to the Board has been increasing steadily, the 
of the year. second half of a year always shows a decline from 

Benefit payments in December reached a peak the first half, since the data for the second half of 
of $11.2 million. The total for the last 6 months the year represent mainly deaths that occur in the 
of 1943—$67.2 million—was 1.9 percent more = summer and early fall, when mortality is lowest. 
than that for January-June. From the beginning Since new certifications each month still exceed 
of operations through December, $755 million had terminations, the annuity rolls continue to grow. 
been certified for benefits, of which $568 million At the end of December, 136,000 employee 
went to employee annuitants, $160 million to annuitants were receiving monthly benefits, as 
former carrier pensioners, and $27.4 million to compared with 132,000 at the end of June. 

*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement Pensions.—One new pensioner was added to 


Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social . 
Seomity Bead. the rolls ia the second half of 1943, and 1,483 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by class of benefit, December 1943 ' 





:.¢ | Pensions toformer | q.. «:,. |  Death-benefit 
= es | : f eaten ities bene! 
Total | Employee annuities | ‘carrier pensioners urvivor annuities tomcat 





Period and action —- 
| | | 
Number Amount | Number| Amount | Number! Amount | Number! Amount | Number | Amount 








| | 

In force as of Nov. 30, 1943__- 162,670 | $10,474,905 | 135,497 | $8,979,914 23,053 | $1, 361, 574 3, 522 | $112, 213 598 $21, 202 
During December 1943 } je | 

Initial certifications 1,720 | 116, 264 1,617 | 112, 901 | 0 0 32 1, 066 | 7 2, 296 

Terminations by de ath (deduct 1, 226 | 75, 979 | 863 57, 197 267 15, 458 10 260 86 3, 064 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1943_-- 163, 161 | 10, 516, 995 | 136,245 | 9,037,173 22, 788 1, 346, 290 | 3, 545 113, 096 583 20, 435 
Total payments (net) .---.-.-- \ rare 5 ae 8 ol ee Bt i. 9 eee 1, 336, 616 |__._- Ud Speers 29, 101 

1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. on an accounting-month basis ended on approximately the 20th, terminations 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, are reported through the 10th, and total payments are on calendar-month 


Data for terminations by death basis. Cents omitted. 
? In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 


death of 1 individu: al; such payments are counted as single items. Termina- 
death; they are adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly ail te rminations are of latter type, 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payment). Certifications are reported 3 Includes $444,810 for lump-sum death benefits. 


not for period in which it began to accrue. 
are for period in which notice of death was received, not for period in which 
beneficiary died. In-force data represent certifications less terminations by 
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deatbs were reported; in the preceding 6 months 
there were no additions and 1,734 deaths. Of the 
48,600 pensions taken over from the private plans 
of employers, 22,800 were still in force at the end 
of December. 

Survivor payments.—Survivor and death-benefit 
annuities together accounted for a little less than 
one-fourth of the payments made to all survivors 
in July-December. During that period only 202 


survivor and 412 death-benefit annuities were 
certified, and at the end of December those in 
force totaled 3,545 and 583, respectively. 

The great majority of the survivor payments 
are in the form of lump-sum death benefits. In 
the last half year, 7,547 of these payments were 
certified, compared with 7,925 in the preceding 
6 months; 77,700 have been certified since the 
enactment of the 1937 act. 


Lump-Sum Death Benefits Under the Railroad Retirement 
Acts, 1942-43°* 


The Railroad Retirement Acts of 1935 and 1937 
primarily provide annuities for retired railroad 
workers but also make some provision for pay- 
ments to the survivors of railroad employees who 
die without having received an annuity or, under 
certain conditions, after the annuity has begun. 
Survivor payments, which comprised less than 5 
percent of total payments in 1942-43, are of three 
types; survivor annuities payable under a joint- 
and-survivor election, death-benefit annuities pay- 
able only under the 1935 act for 12 months, and 
lump-sum death benefits. 

The 14,843 lump-sum death benefits certified! 
in 1942-43 constituted nine-tenths of the total 
number of survivor payments certified in that 
year. All but 430 of these payments were certi- 
fied with respect to individuals who died while 
working in the railroad industry or who had left 
the industry but had not been on the annuity 
rolls. Since the annuitants whose deaths occasion 
lump-sum payments are not representative of 
either the total group of annuitants or the larger 
group of covered employees in the industry, these 
430 payments to survivors of annuitants have 
been excluded from this discussion. The figures 
shown here are fairly representative of deaths in 
active service or in an employment relation, 
although claims for small benefits—such as those 
arising from the deaths of very young or new 
workers—may not be adequately represented, 
since survivors often fail to file or complete a claim 
when the amount is very small. 

The average deceased employee was 52 years 

*More detailed data on this subject are presented in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board’s Monthly Review, Vol. 4, No. 12 (December 1943), pp. 256-260. 

1 Excludes 830 cases closed without certification. For 83 percent of these 
eases, no application had been filed; the other claims were abandoned before 


adjudication. Most of the amounts involved were smal], although a few 
were substantial. 


48 


more than half the 


of age when he died; 

deaths occurred between the ages of 50 and 64 
(table 1). About 9 percent were past the retire- 
ment age of 65, and probably some of those aged 
60-64 could have retired on a reduced annuity. 
The data reflect the tendency among railroad 
workers to reach the peak of their earning power 
relatively late in life and the further tendency 
among the best-paid employees to continue in 
their regular employment beyond the retirement 
age. 

The death benefits were based, on the average, 
on 54 months of service in the period January 1937 
June 1943. Most of these employees, therefore, 
had worked almost continuously in the industry 
in the years preceding their death. The following 


tabulation shows the distribution of the deceased 
employees by the number of months of credited 
service after 1936: 
Months of service 
1—-12__-. cadens 1. 437 
aa 932 
25-36. 736 
37-48 7 
49-60_ 1. 80 
61-72_ ida 7,13 
73-78 i's 


Most cf the short-service employees were casual 


or intermittently employed workers, but some 
were persons who had died shortly after their en- 
trance into railroad employment. Delayed filing 
of claims and administrative difficulties which de- 
layed adjudication in a few cases also affected the 
distribution in 1942-43 by causing the inclusion 
of some claims based on deaths in previous years. 

More than half the deceased employees had 
been credited with an average monthly com- 
pensation of $100-200, 27 percent had been 
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Table 1.—Lump-sum death benefits initially certified, 
fiscal year 1942-43: Number and percent and selected 
averages, by age of worker at death 





Table 2.—Lump-sum death benefits initially certified, 
fiscal year 1942-43 and cumulative through June 
1943: Number and percent, by amount of benefit 

















A vernge | ——- | 
months o month y = 
Age group ! Number ? Percent service | compensa- | _——— 
after tion after = 
1936 | 1936 
} 
Total.. 14, 413 100.0 | 54.0 | $147. 63 | 
19 or under-_-- 75 <4 8.1 | 97.85 | 
7 411 9 | 16.1 100. 63 | 
25-29. - 203 503 3.5 | 25.6 | 102. 96 
549 3.8 33. 4 | 99. 27 
EES 739 5.1 40. 5 111.11 
las 1, 301 9.0 | 50.0 | 130. 08 
1, 751 12.2 54.2 143. 79 
2, 484 17.2 57.4 155. 00 
2, 931 20. 4 59.7 160. 38 
2, 351 16.3 63.0 166. 89 
; a 193 6.9 65.1 173. 02 ¢ 
70-74 245 Ae 61.2 159. 89 | 400. 42 
75 or over a 78 5 61.7 143. 38 365. 80 
Unknown. ---- 2 () ~--++------|------------|---------- 





1 Attained age of worker as of last birthday prior to death. 
2 Excludes 430 benefits paid on deaths of annuitants. 
Less than 0.05 percent. 


credited with less than $100, and 20 percent were 
in the interval $200-300. 

The average benefit certified has risen steadily 
each year as the total compensation credited to 
covered employees has increased. In 1942-43 
the average was four times that in 1938-39: 





Number of 


Number of F " 
: , : Average . a | Average 
Fiscal year certifica- hanafit Fiscal year certifica- | secre 
tions benefit tions | benefit 
1937-38 _ _- - 661 $52. 89 || 1940-41 12,987 | $219.34 
1938-39 7% 15, 328 $6. 00 1941-42 12, 516 | 279.84 
1939-40 13, 300 157. 59 1942-43 14, 413 342. 44 





More than four-fifths of the 1942-43 payments 
exceeded $100, almost half amounted to more than 
$350, and nearly 10 percent were for $650 or more 
(table 2). On the other hand, benefits of less 
than $50 comprised 11 percent of the total number 
awarded, and doubtless would have been more 
numerous except for incomplete filing. These 
small benefits will continue to be relatively nu- 
merous because of the large numbers of workers who 
have entered railroad employment in recent years. 

The 14,413 benefits represented 16,641 bene- 
ficiaries; 12,320: of the latter had been designated 
by the deceased worker and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board determined the remainder in a 
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| Fiseal year 
| 1942-43 
Amount of benefit | 


| Cumulative 
| through June 1943 


| | 
| Number | Percent | Number Percent 























oo REIN eee eee ree | 14, 413 100.0} 69,096 100. 0 
Less than $50.00__..__-..-- |’ SO 11.3 12, 204 | 17.7 
50.00-99.99_______ edz ee 985 | 6.8 10, 888 | 15.8 
SIG soo cs 2 en 796 5.5 8, 633 | 12.5 
150.00-199.99 _ - RI? 878 6.1 7, 280 | 10. 5 
200.00-249.99._.......-..__.- ’ 1, 077 7.5 | 6,335 | 9.2 
250.00-299.99_......_____ be 1,095 | 7.6 | | 7.5 
300.00-349.99_...._____ Saad 1, 054 | 7.3 | | 6.3 
350.00-800.90................--.- 1, 105 7.7 | 5.1 
400.00-449.99_ __ NEGROES 1, 158 | 8.0 | 4.1 
450.00-499.99.-........-.......- “} 15050 7.3 | 3.2 
500.00-549.99_ ___ eS SG, 940 6.5 2.5 
550.00-599.99. _.__- Sipoackeens 678 4.7 1.8 
600.00-649.99______ TEES 559 3.9 1.4 
650.00-699.99. AS 387 a7 .8 
700.00-749.99. _ - be eS 357 | 2.5 | a 
750.00-799.99__..........._.- 287 2.0 | 369 | .4 
800.00-849.99._.....____- 215 1.5 | 215 | - 
850.00-899.99.______ peeaey | 127 9] 127 2 
900.00-936.00 2. ____- Ree eee 23 cy 23 (3) 
Average amount of benefit _____- $342.44 $213.72 





1 Excludes 430 benefits in 1942-43 and 1,028 on cumulative basis paid on 
deaths of annuitants. Fiscal-year figures represent benefits initially certified 
during year. Cumulative figures are adjusted for subsequent recertifications 
and for transfers to other types of benefits 

2 Maximum benefit right as of June 1943. 

3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


prescribed order of precedence. In almost three- 
fourths of the cases, the benefit was paid to the 


spouse or divided among the spouse and the 
children or other persons (table 3). 


Table 3.—Lump-sum death benefits initially certified, 
fiscal year 1942-43:! Number and percent, and num- 
ber of beneficiaries, by relationship of beneficiary to 
deceased employee 











Total 
Relationship Benefits Number 
ene Tm teeta, of bene- 
Number Percent ficiaries 
Total. ___- era 14, 413 100.0 | 16, 641 
EET Lee nee 10, 417 72.2 10, 417 
Spouse and children____- ; 268 1.9 714 
Spouse and other---__----- 7 } 46 a 105 
Children Lea uaadeais soi 1, 146 8.0 1, 993 
a Sr eee ae 1, 118 7.8 1, 376 
Brothers and sisters---.........-..-- 928 6.4 1, 413 
Grandchildren. ...........-.... | 16 | 1 21 
Other persons and miscellaneous com- | | 
OS EEE eee 454 3.2 579 
Person who paid expenses of last ill- 
- ) , 7 | 20 os 23 





1 Excludes 430 benefits paid on deaths of annuitants. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 





_ Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals, which reached 


$12.6 billion in December, totaled $142 billion for 


the year, 23 percent more than in 1942 (table 1). 
Compensation of employees increased 27 percent 
over the 1942 amount to $101 billion, or 71 per- 
cent of total income payments in 1943. 

The December total was 1.5 percent above that 
in November and 16 percent above that in Decem- 
ber 1942. Increases of a little more than 1 per- 
cent from November to December were recorded 
for each segment of the total except military 
allowances, which rose 12 percent. The $9.0 
billion paid as compensation of employees—71 
percent of the total—was 18 percent above the 


amount in December 1942. Entrepreneurial in- 
come amounted to $2.4 billion, 19 percent of the 
total and 9.3 percent above the level a year 
earlier. Dividend and interest payments in- 
creased 14 percent from December 1942 levels, to 
$892 million in December 1943. Direct relief 
payments rose slightly in December but were 
6.0 percent below payments a year earlier. 

December payments of $144 million under social 
insurance and related programs were 5.1 percent 
above December 1942 payments, the net result 
of increased retirement payments and workmen’s 
compensation and greatly reduced unemployment 
benefits. 


Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-December 1943 ' 
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Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Employment, 
Third Quarter, 1943 


Wages and salaries in the third quarter of 1943 
totaled $25.4 billion, $4.6 billion or 22 percent 
more than in the third quarter of 1942 (table 2). 
While $2.4 billion or slightly more than half the 
increase was attributable to pay rolls covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance, the rate of in- 
crease in such pay rolls was only 16 percent, 
considerably less than the 58-percent rise in Gov- 
ernment pay rolls, including pay of the armed 
forces. 

Pay rolls of $18.3 billion in employment covered 
by the social security and railroad retirement 
programs equaled 72 percent of total wages and 
salaries in the third quarter of 1943. Because 
total pay rolls had increased more rapidly than 
covered pay rolls, this proportion was lower than 
in the third quarter of 1942, when 76 percent of all 
wages and salaries were paid in employment 
covered by these retirement programs. 

Pay rolls in employment covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance amounted to $17.3 billion, an 
increase of 14 percent over the third quarter of 





Since total wages and salaries increased 22 
percent over the same period, pay rolls under these 
programs accounted for only 68 percent of the 
total in the third quarter of 1943 as compared 
with 73 percent in the same quarter of 1942. 


1942. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


December payments of $79 million under the 
selected social insurance and related programs 
shown in table 3 brought the total for 1943 to 
$929 million, 18 percent below that for 1942. 
Retirement, disability, and survivor payments in 
1943 amounted to $837 million, 7 percent more 
than in 1942, but unemployment benefits dropped 
77 percent to only $80.6 million in 1943. The 
continued rise in retirement, disability, and sur- 
vivor payments and the sharp drop in unemploy- 
ment benefits in 1943 resulted in a radical shift 
in the distribution of the total. In 1943, retire- 
ment, disability, and survivor payments accounted 
for 90.1 percent of the total; unemployment bene- 
fits, 8.7 percent; and refunds by the Civil Service 
Commission to employees leaving the Federal 
service, 1.2 percent. In 1942, retirement, disabil- 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-43 ! 


{In millions; data corrected to Feb. 7, 1944] 





Entrepre- 
neurial in- 


Compensa- | 


| Public aid | Social in- 


surance and | Military al- 





Dividends 














Calendar year and month Total * = o “<5 peor = | and interest | | | related pay- lowances ' 
env ooo | Work relief *; Direct relief5| ments 6 
royalties | | 
1936 $68, 024 | $40, 027 $13, 003 | $9, 785 $2, 155 | $672 | $955 |_. 
. 72, 365 44, 689 | 14, 162 9, 891 | 1, 639 836 | 1,020 |. 
= . . 66, 135 | 40, 845 | 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 | 1, 529 |_- 
1939. .- 70, 829 43, 906 13, 441 8, 891 1,870 1,071 | 1,616 | 
_ pears 76, 472 48, 309 | 14, 484 9,175 1, 577 1, 098 1,801 | 
1941 __. : 92, 229 60, 356 18, 139 9, 653 1, 213 1,112 | 1, 737 |... 
1942__. ‘ 115, 506 | 79, 427 23, 145 9, 331 | 586 1,061 | 1,823 | $122 
1943___ 142, 069 | 100, 523 | 27, 802 10, 043 58 940 | 1, 685 | 1,011 
| 

1942 | | | | 
December - -- ; 10, 841 7, 600 | 2, 170 784 | 23 84 137 | 42 

1943 } 
January - .- , 11,013 | 7, 773 | 2, 151 791 | 19 83 | 139 | 56 
February -- 11, 236 | 7, 913 2, 231 799 | 15 | 81 | 139 | 58 
March 11, 448 8, 007 2, 340 806 | il 78 | 141 | 64 
April... 11, 614 | 8, 140 | 2, 364 813 7 77 | 138 | 75 
May..... 11, 680 | 8, 220 2, 348 820 | 4 76 | 138 | 74 
June 11, 826 | 8, 357 2, 341 828 | 2 77 | 140 | 80 
July 11, 930 | 8, 457 | 2, 334 837 0 78 140 | 83 
August _- 12, 066 8, 524 | 2, 388 | 847 | 0 77 140 89 
September 12, 067 8, 612 2, 280 859 0 78 142 | 95 
October. 12, 207 | 8, 707 2, 309 870 | 0 78 142 | 100 
November 12, 401 | 8, 844 2, 344 881 0 78 142 | 112 
December - - 12, 581 | 8, 969 2, 372 892 0 79 | 144 125 








! Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial income, net rents, and 
royalties; and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

? Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 1936-42 see October 1943 
Bulletin; December payment is $400,000. : . 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions and 
payments to the armed forces 

‘Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, and CCC. Excludes 
earnings of persons employed on other Federal agency projects financed 
from emergency funds; such earnings are included in compensation of 
employees. 

’ Payments to recipicnts under 3 special public assistance programs and 
general assistance, value of food stamps issued by Food Distribution Adminis- 
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tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence payments certified by Farm 
Security Administration. 

6 Payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad 
unemployment insurance. 

? Government portion of payments to dependents of members of the armed 
forces; portion deducted from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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ity, and survivor payments constituted 68.6 per- 
cent of all payments; unemployment benefits, 
30.8 percent; and refunds, 0.6 percent. 


Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered 
by selected social insurance and retirement programs 
in relation to all wages and salaries, by specified period, 





1937-43 
> oes Pay rolls covered 
Pay. rolls covered | Py unemplo 
- s ' ment insurance 





programs 2 


programs 
Allwages/__ ie ‘. 
Period and 

salaries!| Old-age State un-| Railroad 
and sur- | Railroad | employ- | unem- 
vivors retire- ment ployment 
insur- ment‘ | compen- insur- 
ance 3 sation 5 ance 6 


Amount (in millions 


Calendar year 

















1937 $32, 532 $2, 265 (7? $2, 265 
1938 28, 635 2,010 . 2,010 
1939 31, 488 2, 149 
1940 35, 652 Y 2, 272 
1941 45, 456 ; 2, 685 
1942 57, 838 54, 751 3, 337 
1942 
Jan.-Mar 12, 336 762 11, 610 62 
Apr.-June 13, 726 816 12, 939 816 
July-Sept 15, 007 864 14, 262 864 
Oct.-Dec 16, 769 895 15, 940 895 
1943 
Jan.-Mar 15, 966 892 14, 829 892 
Apr.-June 17, 341 931 16, 255 931 
July-Sept 17, 360 968 16, 325 968 
Percent of all wages and salaries 
Calendar year 
1937 100. 0 72.2 5.0 5.0 
1938 100. 0 69. 4 4.9 4.9 
1939 s 100.0 71.1 4.8 4.8 
1940 100. 0 73.1 4.7 4.7 
1941 100.0 74.6 4.4 4.4 
1942 100. 0 72.0 4.2 4.2 
1942 
Jan.-Mar ; 100.0 y 4.5 68. 6 4.5 
Apr.-June 100. 0 4.3 68. 1 4.3 
July-Sept 100.0 | 4.2 68. 6 4.2 
Oct.-Deec 100.0 | 3.8 67.6 3.8 
1943 
Jan.-Mar 100. 0 68.4 | 3.8 63.5 3.8 
Apr.-June _ 100.0 | 68.7 3.7 64.4 3.7 
July-Sept “ 100. 0 68.3 3.8 64.2 3.8 





1 Data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Quarterly data 
have been adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus payments. Repre- 
sents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental 
United States and, in addition, Army and Navy pay rolls in all other areas 
Includes employee contributions to social insurance and retirement programs. 
Because estimates of all wages and salaries are built up by industry groups, 
amount in covered and noncovered employment cannot be determined 
precisely. While the estimated amount in covered employment included 
within this total differs from pay rolls in covered employment as given in 
this table, the difference is so small that it does not invalidate relationship of 
covered pay rolls to total. Commerce estimates relate to calendar quarters: 
estimates for pay rolls covered by old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, and unemployment compensation relate to pay periods ended 
in calendar quarters. 

2 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay roll in these 2 Territories 
covered by State unemployment compensation programs has ranged from 
$18 million to $72 million per quarter. 

3 Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of 
$3,000 earned in employment covered by program. Series revised. 

4 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 per 
month. 

5 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment 
covered by program; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State 
laws through June 1939. Data for 1942 and 1943 estimated. 

* Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad workers were covered by 
State unemployment compensation laws. 

? Not available. 
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Unemployment benefits paid under State laws, 
which had been decreasing steadily throughout 
1943, rose in December to $4.3 million, 21 percent 
more than in November 1943 but 63 percent less 
than December payments a year earlier. Benefits 
under the Railroad Unemployment 
Act—$42,00—showed no change from November 
but were 73 percent below the amount for Decem- 
ber 1942. 

Monthly retirement payments of $8.7 million 
under the Social Security Act were 18 percent 


Insurance 


higher than a year ago; retirement and disability 
payments under the other programs increased 
from 2 to 7 percent in the same period. Between 
December 1942 and December 1943 

payments to survivors increased 33 percen 


the social security program, and 


monthly 
t under 
8 and 9 percent, 
respectively, under the railroad retirement and 
veterans’ Lump-sum 
survivors under the programs administered by the 


programs. payments to 
Civil Service Commission were 84 percent above 
December 1942 levels; the increase under the vet- 
erans’ program was 1.8 percent and under the 
social security and railroad programs, 8 percent. 

Approximately 2 million individuals received 
monthly retirement, disability, and survivor pay- 
ments amounting to $70 million in December. 
Lump-sum payments of $3.1 million were made to 
16,400 survivors. About 472,000 
represented by the 756,000 monthly beneficiaries 


families are 


under the social security program. The 239,900 


beneficiaries receiving monthly retirement or 


survivor payments under the railroad retirement 
and civil-service retirement programs represent a 
close approximation of the number of families 
which received benefits, since these programs do 
pot provide supplemental benefits for wives and 
children of retired workers. The 971,300 monthly 
beneficiaries of the Veterans Administration pro- 
gram represent about 892,800 families. Unem- 
ployment benefits of $4.3 million were distributed 
among 65,100 beneficiaries. 


The Retirement System of the Federal Reserve 
Banks 


Changes: in provisions.—The retirement system 
of the Federal Reserve Banks is one of the five 
contributory systems which, in addition to the 


civil-service system, cover Federal employees.’ 





1 See the Bulletin, January 1942, pp. 25-31, for an outline of the provisions 
of these 5 systems. 


Social Security 
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The rules and regulations of the Federal Reserve 5.53 to 11.18 percent instead of from 3.72 to 9.94. 


Bank system were revised on October 15, 1943,? The contribution rates payable by the employ- 
to increase the amount of employee contributions ing banks with respect to current service have been 
and to change the benefit provisions. Prospective increased about one-fourth, to an average of 6.42 
retirement annuities provided by employee con- percent. The increase in employee and employer 
tributions were increased for higher-paid employ- —_ rates was necessitated by a decrease from 4 to 3 


ees by applying the prescribed percentage to the percent in the return on the invested assets of the 
first $15,000 of annual salary instead of the first funds. As well as paying higher current contri- 
butions, the employing banks agreed to contribute 
the amounts necessary, in addition to the existing 
reserves, to fund all accrued benefits on the new 


$12,000. The contribution rates now range from 
5.40 percent of salary for men who enter the sys- 
tem at age 18 to 10.17 percent for those entering 


at age 64, as compared with 3.77 percent and 9.09 basis. 
Retirement benefits consist of an annuity pur- 


chasable with the employee’s accumulated con- 
tributions, a pension from the employer for years 


percent, respectively, under the superseded regu- 
lations; contribution rates for women range from 


—<$$_____— 


2? Retirement System o 1e Federal Reserve Banks, Rules ar -egulation _ » — 
Retirement System of the Federal 3 Banks, Rules and Regulations, of membership in the system, and an additional 
Sizth Revision, Oct. 15, 1943; Ninth Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ended ‘ 7 i ante ‘ 
pension for service, if any, performed prior to 


Feb. 28, 19423. 


Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-43 } 


{In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 8, 1944] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 
Unemployment insur- 









































Re- | " 
Monthly retirement and om : | funds | ance payments 
disability payments 2 Survivor payments to em- 
_ ea a =e i 
Calendar | ees | 
year and Total | Monthl Lump-sum leav- Geeta | : 
month | Civil | ae 2 ae — _———— Btate _ 
| | Total Social Rail- Serv- | Veter- | | | | Fed- = m- Une 
Secu- | Fad | ice ans Ad- _.| Rail | Vet- Rail- | Civil | Vet- | eral | sone | om 
| rity | Retire-| Com- | minis- | Social| road | erans | Social | road | Serv- | erans | civil | Total com- | ee 
Act 3 ment mis- tration® Secu- Re- | Ad- Secu- | Re- ice | Ad- | serv- ensa- | Insure 
. Act‘ | sion § rity, | tire- | minis- | rity tire- |Com-| min- | ice’ | Pion | ance 
| | Act? | ment! tra- | Act® | ment | mis- | istra- | | 1] = Act 12 
| | | } | Act‘ | tion § | Act 4 | sion § | tion 1°) | | — ae 
| } } 
19346 +461, 760 |$458, ) $683 $51, 630 $299, 001 P $2 |$99, 992 - _.----|$4, 062 5 | $2,864 | $131 ft ae 
1937 _ 1 43 | 499, 53: 299, 660 444 | 96,370 | $1,278 |. 4, 401 3, 479 2, 132 -S 3 See 
1938 —_ 97 2,926 | 575, 301, 27 1, 383 101,492 | 10,478 $291 | 4, 604 | ¢ 3, 326 |393, 786 |393, 786 Ig Renn 
1939___._.../1, 046, 006 | 608, _.| 1,451 |109, 192 | 13,896 | 1,926 | 4,952 2, 846 |435, 06& 429,298 | $5, 767 
= 1 191,908 | 654, $7,784 | 1,448 |105, 696 | 11,736 | 2,497 | 5,810 | 3,§ 3, 277 |534, 589 |518,700 | 15,889 
1941________/1, 089, 832 | 726, 63 25, 454 | 1,559 |111, 799 | 13,328 | 3,421 | 6,170 A2 4,615 |358, 586 /344,321 | 14, 265 
1942... .|1, 137, 074 | 780, 36 41,702 | 1,603 |111, 193 | 4,114 | 6,108 6, 357 |350, 353 |344,084 | 6,269 
1943 ..--| 928,785 | 837, 57, 763 | 1, 6§1 |116, 104 | 5, 560 | 7,344 | 4,380 | 10,809 | 80, 564 | 79, 643 921 
1942 | | } | | | 
December 79, 567 338 3 | 4,082 137 | 9, 432 362 | 413 489 | 327 | 521 | 11,713 | 11, 558 | 155 
1943 | 
January....| 80,392 464 4,171 135 | 9,423 |} 813 538 | 343 701 | 12,384 | 12,182 | 202 
February...| 79, 208 7, 623 4, 308 138 | 9,332 | 5 421 | 547] 342) 408 | 11,038 | 10,878 160 
March......| 80, 532 781 4,492} 140] 9,445 | 72,| 414] 627} 435 870 | 10,886 | 10, 744 | 142 
April.......| 77,138 871 4,615 128 | 9,530 | | 517} 668| 417 781 | 7,475 | 7,369 106 
May........; 76,515 | 976 | 4,735 128 | 9, 549 | 565 601 | 367 907 6,437 | 6,383 | 5 
June | 75,849 004 4,770 143 | 9,480 513 629 395 571 5, 991 5, 950 41 
July _ 76, 115 193 | 4,824 | 143 | 9,309 517 578 | 367 817 5, 595 5, 564 31 
August .-| 75,629 262 4,912 148 9, 427 | 470 565 342 &86 5, 234 5, 191 43 
September... 76, 511 , 358 5,056 | 142 9, 845 | 483 644 | 13 353 1, 54 4, 477 4, 433 | 44 
October... .| 75, 924 , 471 5, 174 146 | 10, 207 | 465 625 | 13 343 957 3. _ | 3, 546 | 44 
November-.. -| 76,421 , 566 5,284 | 142 | 10,244 iy 442 437 419 | 13 343 915 3, £ 3, 540 | 42 
December 78, 988 , 686 5, 422 148 1310,314| 1,468 445 902 | 13333 | 1,453] 4, 316 4, 274 | 42 








! Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administra- tered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include 


tion. Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (in- accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 
cluding retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment 1936-39 esiimeied on basis of fiscal-year data. 

Insurance Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Com- 6 Veterans’ pensions and com} ensation payments. 

mission and Veterans Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; 7 Represents widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
State unemployment insurance payments are checks issued by State agencies. Partly estimated. 


8 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

® Represents survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 
under ‘both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937-August 
1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are 
not survivor payments. 
Monthly payments to survivors 10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 
1! Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures un- 


2 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
Payments to veterans. 

3 Represents primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

4 Amounts certified, minus cancelations. 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. adjusted. 

5 Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and dis- 12 1941, 1942, and 1943 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and re- 
ability fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and coveries of overpayments; monthly figures unadjusted. 
disability fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund adminis- 13 Preliminary estimate. 
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establishment of the system. The formulas for 
computing pensions provided by the employing 
banks are now based on average annual earnings 
during the 20 consecutive years of highest earn- 
ings instead of throughout the entire period of 
creditable service. The allowance for service 
prior to the establishment of the retirement sys- 
tem is based on 0.75 percent (instead of 1.50 per- 
cent) of average annual earnings paid for each 
year of creditable service. The percentage used 
in computing the minimum total allowance for 
disability provided by employee and employer 
contributions combined is raised from 1.25 to 1.50. 
A provision that the pension for service as a mem- 
ber financed by the bank’s contributions cannot 
be less than $24 for each creditable year gives 
additional protection to lower-paid employees. 
Eligibility requirements for a deferred annuity 


for 10 years may leave his contributions in the 
fund and begin receiving an annuity at age 50 
or any subsequent age not later than 65 that he 
may designate. 

Board of Governors Plan.—Special provisions 
were authorized for members and employees of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, as distinct from employees of member 
banks. The benefits provided and all provisions 
of the plan, except in a few minor administrative 
details, are identical with those of the Federal Civil 
Service Retirement Act, probably in recognition 
of the fact that the Board of Governors is a quasi- 
Federal agency and its employees perform func- 
tions similar to those of Federal employees. The 
Board of Governors Plan 
January 1, 1944, in all respects, that is, coverage, 
benefit provisions. For em- 


became effective on 


contributions, and 


payable to a member who leaves employment ployees who enter service after January 1, 1944, 
before age 65 were relaxed so that, regardless of | membership is compulsory, but those who were 


age at separation, an employee who has seryed 


already covered by the Federal Reserve retirement 


Table 4.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, Decem- 
ber 1942-December 1943 


{In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 8, 1944] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries 


Monthly retirement and disability 
beneficiaries 


Survivor beneficiaries 




















Year and a 2 SL Ee ee _ 7 Ss Railroad 
month | { n 
Monthly Lump-sum § *, I 
Social | , oy P coe Veterans | | be 9| ¢ In 
Reenrity | D inic- k Patlenc 3 - 4 | Ni ard Toterans! > vi 
' Te | ment | Commis- err a Socia! oo ad | Veterans| Social Smeg ~ ae br i ran: Sa ant 
. _— | ene es) 6 | ae ae) hh. aia 7. 
} Act § ment tration 7 Act ment ( ommis- istra- 
| | Act & - Act sion tion 
| | } 
192 
December 351.8 154.9 | 72.7 624.1 255. 1 3.8 315.9 9.7 1.2 0.6 3.3 7.3 2. € 
1943 | | 
January ; 358. 4 | 154.9 | 72.8 | 622.8 262. 3 3.8 311.5 9.8 1.0 ey 3.7 0.0 226. 8 
February 364. 6 | 155. 4 73.4 622. 0 269. 7 3.9 311.2 10.2 1.3 7 3.7 9.3 
March 369. 9 | 155. 4 73.7 | 621.0 279. 2 3.9 311.9 11.9 1.2 8 | 4.4 14.8 . 
April_. 375.1 | 155. 6 74.0 | 620. 8 288. 2 3.9 312. 2 11.8 1.4 1.0 4.1 3.1 
May 380. 6 | 155. 6 | 74.4 621.9 297. 2 3.9 | 313.4 11.9 1.6 9 3.8 13.0 
June | 383.9 | 156.0 74.8 | 623.0 302. 9 4.0 | 314.8 | 10.0 1.4 9 3.8 12.2 7 
July. | 300.7] 1563] 74.7] 624.8 307. 0 4.0 313.1 | 10. 2 1.4 .9 3.7 20.9 % 5 
August 393.9 | 157.1 75.1 | 627.0 312.4 4.1] 313.9 10. 2 1.3 8 3.2 22 88. 8 7 
September 397.3 | 157.7 | 75.5 629. 1 321.5 4.1 315. 6 10. 2 1.3 1.0 3.5 27.5 74 7 
October wal 401.3 | 158.1 | 76.0 633. 7 329. 5 4.1 318.4 10. 1 1.2 1.3 3.4 17 7 7 
November. 405. 9 | 158. 6 | 76. 6 | 640. 1 336. 9 4.1 320. 5 10.2 1.2 .8 3.4 18. 4 7 
December... | 411.4 159.0 | 76.8 | 618. 6 344. 6 | 4.1 | 322. 7 10. 5 1.2 1.4 3.3 25. 6 4.4 7 
| | | | | 

1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children for whom benefits 7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account 
were certified. payments were made during month. 

? Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes disability * For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose sur rs received 
annuitants. payments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad ent Act, 

* See table 3, footnote 5. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments ce rtified in month 
joint and survivor elections. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities ended on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, em ees who 
of persons reemployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. died before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 

2. survivors received payments; for Veterans Administration, surviv or other 


* Veterans receiving pensions and compensation. 

§ Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

* Widows ‘receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll 
as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 
annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit 
annuity are counted as 1. 
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persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection w ith burial 
of deceased veterans. 

* See table 3, footnote 5, for programs covered. 

10 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipient 

i) Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem ploy- 
ment in a 14-day registration period. 
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system were permitted to choose between that and 
the new plan. 

Operations for fiscal year 1942-43.—The active 
membership of the retirement system on February 
28, 1943, was 22,180, a naa increase of 6,424 mem- 
bers during the year.’ Included as active mem- 
bers were 1,427 persons who had entered military 
service but retained membership rights and 321 
who had left the system without withdrawing their 
contributions. There were 631 retired members 
on the active roll at the end of February 1943—of 


——— 
3 Annual Report, op. cit. pp. 4, 6. 





whom 103 had been retire 
successor beneficiaries of deceased retired members. 
The annual retirement allowance pay roll as of that 
date totaled $484,578; payments for 11 retired 
members had been deferred or suspended. There 
was a net increase of 18 in the retirement roll for 


the year, and an increase of $18,759 in the aggre- 
gate annual retirement allowance pay roll.’ 

Disbursements to members who withdrew and 
to retired members and beneficiaries of deceased 
members totaled $1,260,637 for the year, and 
$6,135,511 for all 9 years of operation. 


Financial and Economic Data 


The President’s budget message to Congress 
on January 10 recommended appropriations of 
$484 million under the Social Security Act for 
the fiscal year 1944-45 (table 1). This amount, 
slightly more than the actual appropriations for 
1943-44, represents approximately 0.5 percent of 
the total budget, the ratio estimated for expendi- 
tures during the current fiscal year. 

‘Collections in 1944-46 under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act and the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act are estimated in the 
budget at $2,891 million, as compared with an 
estimate of $1,614 million for 1943-44 and actual 
collections of $1,289 million in 1942-43. Collec- 
tions under the two acts represent 6.7 percent of 


Table 1.—Appropriations under the Social Security 
Act,' fiscal years 1943-44 and 1944-45 








1944-45 
1943-44 | 
Item Patt | (recom- 
P _ mended) 
Total. _- __ 1$482, 038, 000 |$484, 122, 800 
Federal Security Agency on | 47 0, am, 000 | 472, 327, 000 
Social Security Board 459, 228, G00 461, 327, 000 


24, oon 000 26, 727, 000 
434, 328, 000 | 434, 608, 000 
325, 000, 600 | 339, 000, 000 
65, 000, 600 55, 000, 000 

9, 000, 000 9, 600, 000 


Salaries and expenses 
Grants to States 
Old-age assistance ‘ane 
Aid to dependent children - - 
Aid to the blind 
Unemployment compensation administra- 


tion .-| 35,328, 000 | 31, 000, 000 

Public Health Service, grants to States for sre } 
lic health work _.--} 11,600,000 | 11, 000, 000 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bur eau_ _..--| 11, 560,000 | 11,620,800 
Salaries and expenses Seaton 360, 600 | 420, 800 
Grants to States ....| 11, 200, 000 11, 200, 000 
Maternal and child health services ..---| 5,820,000 | 5,820,000 
Services for crippled children ae ein | 3,870,000 | 3,870, 000 
Child welfare services 1, 510, 000 1, 510, 000 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 250, 000 175, 000 
Salaries and expenses_--------- sianeebaueesiane 250, 000 | 175, 000 











1 Excludes expenses incurred by the T renee Department in administra- 
tion of title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act, reimbursed to aenarel fund of the Treasury from old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 


Source: The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 39, 1945. 
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estimated total Federal receipts in 1944-45 com- 
pared with 3.8 percent in 1943-44. The estimates 
of the Federal insurance contributions for 1943-44 
and 1944-45 assume that the statutory increase 
of 1 percent in the tax rates on pay rolls for both 
employer and employee will become effective with 
March 1944 pay rolls. ! 

The total appropriation recommended for 
Federal grants administered by the Social Security 
Board is slightly higher than for 1943-44. Grants 
for old-age assistance and aid to the blind are 
higher by $14 million and $600,000, respectively; 
for aid to dependent children and unemployment 
compensation administration, they are less by $10 
million and $4.3 million, respectively. Grants for 
old-age assistance represent 73 percent of the 
total recommended for the Board, as compared 
with 71 percent in the current fiscal year. Grants 
for maternal and child welfare services and public 
health work are maintained at the maximum 
amounts authorized in the act. 

Increases in assets of the social security trust 
funds during 1944-45 are estimated at $4,129 
million (table 2). Government obligations to be 
acquired by the trust funds are expected to be 
equivalent to 6.8 percent of the estimated rise 
in the public debt in 1944-45. The comparable 
percentages were 4.6 in 1943-44, 3.5 in 1942-43, 
and 7.2 in 1941-42. 

Estimated receipts of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund in 1944-45—$2,830 million— 
exceed those for 1943-44 by $1,300 million. The 
1944-45 estimates assume a full year’s collection 
at the 2-percent rates, as compared with receipts 
based on only 1 month at the higher rate in 1943-44. 


1 Revenue Act of 1943 postponed the increase to Jan. 1, 1945. See p. 3. 





Expenditures from the fund will be about $33.8 
million above those in the current fiscal year. 
Benefit payments are put at $214 million in 
1944-45 and $181 million in 1943-44. Estimated 
assets of the trust fund are $8,172 million at the 
end of June 1945, or 46 percent more than at the 
end of the present fiscal year. 

According to the estimates, receipts of the 
unemployment trust fund during 1944-45 will 
exceed those in 1943-44 by $45 million, while 
expenditures will remain about the same. Total 
assets of the fund will increase about $1,544 mil- 
lion. State deposits in the fund will be only $11.7 
million above those during the present fiscal year 
because of reduced contribution rates resulting 
from experience rating. State withdrawals for 
benefit payments will be about the same in 1944-45 
as in 1943-44. For the railroad unemployment 
insurance account, deposits are expected to 
7.6 percent, but withdrawals to be about 
the same. 


increase 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Social security tax collections of $1,400 million 
during the calendar year 1943 represented 3.9 
percent of total Federal receipts, as compared 
with 6.5 percent in 1942 and 9.2 percent in 1941 
(table 3). During 1943, total Federal receipts 
more than doubled, and — expenditures in- 
creased 57 percent (table 4). The public debt 
increased by $57.7 billion, as compared with 
increases of $50.2 billion and $12.9 billion in 


Table 2.—Estimates of social security trust fund 
operations, fiscal years 1943-44 and 1944-45 














Item 1943-44 | 1944-45 
Old-age and survivors insurance trustfund | | 
Receipts " eee eee $1, 530, 005, 074 | $2, 829, 966, 207 
Appropriations | 1, 422, 500,000 | 2, 687, 600, 000 
Interest . ---| 107,505,074 | 142, 366, 207 
Expenditures _ ‘ | 211,410,000 | 245, 220, 000 
Benefits ‘ ae | 181, 000, 000 214, 000, 000 
Administrative expenses 4 30, 410, 000 | 31, 220, 000 
Net addition to fund 1, 318, 595, 074 | 2, 584, 746, 207 
Total assets of fund, June 30 , 5, 586, 891, 057 | 8, 171, 637, 264 
aeennemaestndneat trust fund 
Receipts MaDe oh e 1, 574, 863, 371 | 1,619, 823, 904 
Deposits by Sts ates_ ie 1, 359, 200, 000 | 1, 370, 900, 000 
Deposits by R¢ 1ilroad Retirement Board 107, 100,000 | 115, 200,000 
Transfers from railroad ee ment 
insurance administration fund __-.-- 11, 699, 700 9, 159, 528 
Interest on investments.._...........__-- 96, 863, 671 | , 564, 376 
saa | 76, 000, 000 | 76, 000, 000 
Withdrawais by States 75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 


Benefit payments, railroad unemploy- 





| 
ment insurance accounts. ---_.....--- 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Net addition to fund. ----------------| 1, 498, 863, 371 | 1, 543, 823, 904 
Total assets of fund, June 30__...-__..-__- ..| 5,871, 322, 956 7, 415, 146, 860 


| 





Source: The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1945. 
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Table 3.—Ratio of social security receipts, expenditures, 
and investments to total Federal receipts, expendi- 
tures, and rise in public debt, by calendar year, 


1937-43 





Ratio (percent 


Social Security | Social Security | Socia 

taxes | to total | expenditures inve 

Federal recéipts?, to total Federal) t 
expenditures # 


Calendar year 








0 ee 9.1 1.3 7.4 
EE 9.4 7.9 6.7 
Dis obanaiied seappaiaii 2.2 9.7 10 
1940... = maa 11.6 9.8 7 
Pincascescs - 9.2 6.3 1.7 
_, ae jae 6.5 2. 6 7 
== a i 3.9 1.9 14 

! Represents collections under the Federal Insurar ( Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 

2? Includes net appropriations to old-age and surviv lrance t 
fund. 

3 Represents adminis trative expe nses, grants to Stat und net appropri 
tions and transfers to old- age and survivors insurance trust fund 

4 Represents old-age and survivors insurance trust fund unemy] 


ment trust fund. 


1942 and 1941, 
billion, or 4.4 percent of the rise in the public 


respectively. Approximately $2.5 


debt in 1943, was represented by the increase i 
the holdings of the two social security trust funds 
In 1942, the growth in investments of these 
funds equaled 3 mY percént of the total rise in th 
public debt, and in 1941, 11.7 percent. The 


computed average rate of interest on th 
bearing public debt increased slightly in Decen 
ber to 1.956 percent as of the end of the year; : 
year earlier it was 2.059 percent. 

Total administrative expenses and grants to 
States under the Social Security Act during 1943 
amounted to $492 million, 
1942. 
Federal expenditures, as compared with 0.9 per- 


4 percent less than in 
This sum constituted 0.6 percent of total 


Social 


Act, by quarter, January 1937-December 1943 


Chart 1.—Federal grants to States under the 
Security 








1937 1938 1939 1940 94 942 943 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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cent in 1942 and 2.4 percent in 1941. As in each 
year since 1936, grants to States for old-age 
assistance accounted for approximately two-thirds 
of the total. 

In the second half of 1943, total expenditures 
for grants to States, on a checks-cashed basis, 
were 4.7 percent iess than in the corresponding 
period of 1942. The amount of checks issued to 
each State is shown in table 7. 

Social Insurance Collections 


Tax collections under the five selected social 





insurance programs (table 6) totaled $3.1 billion 
in 1943, nearly one-fifth more than in 1942. Under 
each program colleetions were considerably higher 
than in any previous year. Receipts under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act increased 
22 percent, and those under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, 30 percent. State unemploy- 
ment contributions rose 16 percent despite the 
fact that experience-rating provisions lowered 
contribution rates in many States. Collections 
under the Carriers Taxing Act and Railroad Un- 


Table 4.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-43 


[In millions] 





General and special accounts 


Public debt 





Receipts of Federal 
Government 


Under the Social 
Security Act 


and unemploy- 

















Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government 
Under the Rail- 
road Retire- 
ment Board 





sts (+) or ex- 






‘ral fund balance 





urvivors insurance trust fund 





















| 
7] 
7 F wie 
Period a in 2 % 5 5 
“ 3 5s 2 ke - ie 
n 4 a> 3 ° % +2 
3 ae 2 7 < = | 
so oo oe u = = = 
“a = 5 eo” ) » a ~ 5 
Le £8 22 = S =I o = 
= 2 ae & 8 = S = 5, 
> |o = % 2 5 Fa z re a S 5 
- S a - ‘ez a a a - 5 5 & = 
= | ~~ = = — & = 4 gy > =| | e = = 
=| = A} —) e soe = ° 2 i} a2 —j cS = o 
= o =| _ = — a S _ S = = = os = = 
S 5 S = = — — - = * a fae - = = = 
> T. = < & < < o < = = 0 & o) P < 
Calendar year: | , 
1936 $4, 372) $8, 533 $107)__. $1'_ $8, 425 —$4, 161 +$8; —$303 - $34, 343 
1937 $93, 5,646! 8, 189 245 $514 2 7, 336 +72) +1, 067 $50; 36,091 
1938 111 8, 441 324 343 3 a +411; +111 76) 37,425 
1939 115) 4, 9, 453 354 566 6 8 +847) —607 5 77; 38,921 
1940___- 3 137| 5,536, 10, 241 423 581 7 9, 25; +195 — 548 946 85| 40,979 
1941___ 887 Lit 8, 569) 19, 816 423 763 10 8. 204/—1,078) +1, 633 35 91; 52,379 
1942 1, 136 2 16, 048). 57, 006 513 985 9] , f 919|—3, 631) +6, 983 70 387| 174! 100, 654 
1943 1, 400 243) 34,121) 89, 294 492 1, 210 6 37, 323 —2, 426; +1, 751; 165, 877 5,095) 310) 155, 693 
6 months ended | } 
December 1941 4, 579 447 82) 4,050) 11, 896 264 5 78) 11, 136 : —733 57, 938 2, 732 91; 52,379 
December 1942 8, 298 567 106! 7,625) 35, 635 276 2 4 146} 24, 680, —27, 337! —858) 108, 170 3, 687} 174) 100, 654 
December 1943__| 20, 677 679 130 19, 868) 45, 647 264 636 3 194} 44, 550|—24, 970'—1, 424 165, 877 5,095} 310) 155, 693 
1942 | 
December_.......- 2, 702 4 } 2,653 6, 501 33 ] 1. | 6,465) —3,799| —794| +7,461/ 108,170) 3,655) 3,687} 174) 100, 654 
1943 | 
January 51 l 56 1| 34 —2, 819} 111,069) 3,645) 3,717) 197) 103, 510 
February 336 8 25 = —2, 331) 114,024) 3,632) 3,970) 187) 106, 235 
March 6 44 37 1 —1, 213, 115, 507) 3,893) 3,992) 176) 107, 446 
April. - 47 3 59 41 1 35 +8, 438) 129,849) 3,880) 4,016, 200) 121, 753 
May 276} 6 37 262) (7) | +70} 135,913) 3,880, 4,285) 189) 127,559 
June 6 51 15 () 1}. —3, 180) 136,696, 4, 237, 4,367) 178 127,914 
July 47 1 58 41} (7) 161 —Q12) 141, 524/ 4,224) 4,405] 332) 132, 563 
August... ... 295} 15 52 284) (7) —2, 231| 144,059) 4,224) 4,708) 321) 134, 806 
September. 4 49 32 (7) (’) +11, 794} 158,349) 4,499 4,740) 310) 148,800 
October 45 1 57 39) (7) 34 +1, 139) 165,047) 4,499) 4,768) 332) 155, 448 
November. _- 284 8 40 271; (7) ‘|- 7 —4, 338) 166, 158) 4,499 5,056) 321) 156, 282 
December 5 56 24 1 1 7,427; —1, 716) —667) —2, 664) 165,877| 4,779) 5,095) 310) 155, 693 
| 





1 Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of 
general and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative 
expenses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison 
with previous periods. 

2? Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

3 Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 6, 
footnote 5). 

4 Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
ment. 

5 Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employ- 


Excludes public-debt retire- 
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ment service administration, July 1940-December 1941, but excludes grants to 
States under that act; the latter are included in “ali other.’’ From Jan. 1 
through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures f : operation of employ- 
ment services in the States. Excludes administrativs expenses incurred by 
Treasury prior to July 1940 in administration of title Il of Social Security 
Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for 
disease and sanitation investigations of Public Health Service. ’ 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 





Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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employment Insurance Act increased 20 percent 
and 14 percent, respectively. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Investments of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund increased in December by a net 
amount of $279.9 million. New securities totaling 
$280 million were acquired, exclusively in 1%- 
percent special Treasury notes. Interest on the 
fund’s 2\-percent Treasury bonds of 1964-69 
became payable on December 15, thereby de- 
creasing by $51,000 the fund’s net investment 
figure; this sum represented the amount of accrued 


Table 5.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1942-44 ' 


[In thousands] 





r 1943-44 


Fiscal year 1942-43 | Fiscal ye 


Item Expendi- Expendi- 
Appro- tures Appro- tures 
pria- through pria- through 
tions? | Decem- | tions? Decem- 
ber? | ber 
Total ja $54 
Administrative expenses 27, 1: 





Federal Security Agency, Social | 





Security Board ¢ | 26, 642 12, 002 24, 900 12, 057 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau. . 376 | 169 360 214 
Department of Commerce, Bu- | 
reau of the Census. . 110 144 
Department of the Treasury 5 (6) 3, 363 73 
Grants to States. 517, 560 260, 27% 247, 987 


Federal Security Agency 506, 360 | 255,029 | 445, 328 242, 387 


Social Security Board | 495,360 | 249,349 | 434, 328 236, 649 
# : 





Old-age assistance 329,000 | 168,987 | 325, 000 182, 774 
Aid to dependent children...| 78,000 38, 577 65, 000 29, 80 
Aid to the blind . 8, 710 4,514/| 9,000 5, 267 
Unemployment compen- | 
sation administration_. 79,650 | 737,271 | 35,328 7 18, 803 
Public Health Service: | | 
Public health work-_- .- } 11,000 5,680 | 11,000 5, 739 
Department of Labor, Children’s | 
Ee a ce | 11, 200 5, 247 11, 200 5, 600 
Maternal and child health | 
services -| 5,820 2, 705 5, 820 3, 188 
Services for crippled children.._| 3,870 1, 766 3, 870 1, 725 
Child welfare services... .....- 1, 510 776 1, 510 687 





! Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expendi- 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

‘Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II 
of the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts 
for administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See foot- 
note 7 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed te general fund of the Treasury. 

§ Not available. 

? Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of 
unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. From 
Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of 
employment services in the States. 

Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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interest on these bonds when they were purchased 
in September 1943. Total interest credited to the 


fund in December amounted to $2.1 million. 
Investments as of December 31 were $4,779 


million, with an average interest rate of 2.221 
percent; a year earlier the average was 2.443 
percent. 

For the total calendar year, net investments of 
$1,123 million were acquired (table 9). New 
securities amounting to $1,556 million were pur- 
chased, and $433 million of securities were re- 
deemed. The latter consisted entirely of 3-percent 


special old-age reserve account notes which ma- 


Table 6.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-43 


} 


{In thousand 





Old-age and sur 'T. 
vivors insuratr 


Taxes on 
Federal | carriers 
Insurance ind 
contri- their =e 
butions! | employ- *~\;—-'; ‘ 


Cumulative through 
December 1943. ...-- $5, 212, 500/$1, 020, 982 $6, 582, 246 °$ 224 $3¢ 
Calendar year: 
1936. . 
1937. 
1939... 
1940. . 
1941... 789, 298 
1942... 2, 490 
1943... 1, 239, 490 
6 months ended 
December 1941 426, 161 
December 1942. -- 543, 032 
December 1943 652, 027 





to 





1942 
December... -.. ‘ 3, 517 42, 848 12, 249 


1943 
January 
February 
March. . 
April. 
May... 
Juane..... 
July... 
August 
September . - . 
October - - 
November 
December... -- 





8, 206 5 l ) 
52, 914 9, 273 14 27, 009 








1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees 

? Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected fr¢ 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clk 
counts. Data include contributions based on wages fror 
prior to July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, o 
1944. 











4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts pai 
into State unemployment funds not included. 
5 Tax effective Ju'y 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Ar lif 


from figures in table 4, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in 
general and special accounts of Treasury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not colle 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Not available. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the 


through December of fiscal years 1942-43 and 1943-44 


{In thousands] 


Treasury Department 





State 


Total, all 


Be dcacs 


Alabama... 
re 
Arizona 
CO eee 
California. 
Colorado ..--.-. 
Connecticut 

Delaware. -- 


District of Columbia. - 


ae ee 


Georgia. .--..- 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois. _._- 
Indiana_-_. 
Iowa 

Kansas iticiimnntine 
Kentucky 

Louisiana - - 
Maine 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan _ - 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. .-. - - 
Missouri. .---.-- 4 
Montana... 
Nebraska _ - 
Nevada. -......... 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey _ - 

New Mexico. -. 
New York__..._.-- 
North Carolina-.- 
North Dakota 
Se 
Oklahoma 
Oregon... ae 
Pennsylvania. .._- 
Puerto Rico 


Rhode Island _-.--_- 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee .._-. 


ana 


Utah ditties Sidi ee 
Vermont. .......« ‘ 
Virginia auioe 
Washington... _... 
West Virginia. ._____- 
Wisconsin..__.._..._- 
ae 


Central office 3__ 


participating | 


Fiscal year 
1942-43 
through 


December, | 


total 
grants ! 


$267, 235. 4 


1, 732 
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Fiscal year 1943-44 through December 








Federal Security Agency 


Department of Labor 





Old-Age 
assistance 


~~ 
bn mt pet 
e 
ZF 


nN 
ty 
Ps 


~ 
oa 
“i 


on ore 
pa a 
Don 


MPM Neo 
on 
% 


= 
> 


29 
end 
ao 

“> 


Nie 
a 
N 
oO 


our 


NOonons 





eo 


x 
Note acwmnm 


Don cn 
CWOanawea-i 


Aid to de- 





Social Security Board 





pendent 


children blind 


Aid to the 
in 


| 

| 

} 

Geesiaten | 

ment com- 
pensacion 
administra- 

tion | 


Public 
Health 
Service 


Public 


| 
|health work 


a 
on 
“1 
2 
So 





$30, 357.4] $5, 537.9 
380. 9 | 38.8 
2) (2) 
203. 8 | 50.3 
413, 2 | 76.9 | 
770.6 | 890.9 | 
467.9 76.4 
220. 1 15.1 | 
108.3 O° 
396.0 | 170. 6 
360. 4 | 106.9 | 
118.7 8.1 
226. 0 26.1 | 

2, 849.0 | 474.3 | 
923. 3 | 247.2 
91.0 | 171.4 
520.6 | 121.2 
186. 3 70.4 
1, 253.8 | 144.8 | 
213.8 | 84.7 
426. 4 45.6 
932.9 117. 2 
1, 803.3 148. 5 
701.6 | 115, 1 
205.6 | 58.5 
1, 223.0 | (?) 
203. 4 | 35. 
372.0 54.6 | 
) (2) 
74.8 | 24.4 
488.1 | 64.4 
308. 3 29.3 
2, 191.6 | 354. 8 
516.5 | 147. 4 
219.6 | 13.5 | 
1, 075.7 | 325.0 
1, 241.6 | 179.8 
137.0 43.8 
3, 434. 5 (?) 
164. 4 8.1 
279.9 53.0 
184.9 15.9 
1, 193.6 | 109. 5 
724. 2 | 380. 8 
242.6 | 15.4 
83.7 14.5 
364. 2 51.5 
362. 8 | 101.0 | 
635.4 | 48. 2 | 
793.5 | 158. 6 
49.3 | 14.0 
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Children’s Bureau 





Maternal 
and child 
health serv- 





| 





Services for) P 
; : Child wel- 
crippled | ten 
children fare services 








5 | $1, 864.4 | $703. 7 
104.9 | 43.9 20.2 
19.1 | 8.2 | 4.7 
48.6 22.7 7.8 
60. 2 27.0 | 16.3 
33.1 | 38.7 | 4.8 
21.0 | 9.8 | 9.7 
18.2 21.4 | 10.0 
20. 5 4.2 5.7 
67.4 47.9 | 2.4 
51.2 | 43. 2 | 10.2 
112.3 | 52.0 | 31.2 
17.8 15.9 | 6.9 
35. 2 25. 5 | 7.6 
134.3 78.3 11.1 
71.0 | 35.3 15.7 
69.5 67.4 | 11.2 
95.6 22.7 1.6 
129.3 40.6 | 16.8 
87.7 30. 6 | 16.6 
31.1 36.4 | 10.1 
58. 4 | 28. 4 | 8.2 
46.6 | 30.1 | 10.6 
135.6 | 67.4 | = 
44.2 44.7 | ' 
81. 2 | 37.1 | 17.6 
59. 4 22.7 | 23.2 
29, 4 | 8.5 | 5.1 
40.1 26.7 13.6 
16.8 3.5 5.5 
20. 4 | 5.3 | 7.9 
93.0 | 33.2 | 11.8 
48.9 | 11.0 | 6.6 
155.7 | 64. 2 | 28.8 
72.9 | 58.3 27. 
28.0 33.5 | 9.0 
81.2 48.0 33.4 
22.2 75.4 13.7 
29. 1 23.6 9.6 
134.3 79.6 32.2 
195. 6 | 57.1 21.0 
8.8 14.7 5.4 
74.1 57.4 18.0 
14.6 13.0 6.8 
61.9 36.9 20.2 
129.3 | 120.3 46.3 
49. 4 17.5 6.0 
16.6 10.8 8.0 
85.1 53.2 19. 
56.4 | 30.8 7.0 
42.7 | 4.3 7.4 
80.8 51.3 15.3 
11.9 | 4.2 6.5 

| 





1 Prior to Jan. 1, 


Wagner-Peyser Act. 


for operation of employment services in the States. 


Bulletin, February 1944 


1942, included grants certified by the Social Security 
Board to States for employment service administration to meet requirements 
of unemployment compensation program and excluded grants under the 
From Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes grants 
for unemployment compensation administration and Federal expenditures 


2 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. _ ? 
3 Represents Federal expenditures for office supplies; amount not dis- 
tributed by States. 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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tured on June 30, 1943. The new securities 
included $1,506 million in special Treasury notes— 
$279 million at 2 percent and $1,227 at 1% per- 
cent—and $50 million in 2%-percent publicly 
offered Treasury bonds. 

Benefit payments in December totaled $15 
million on a checks-cashed basis, 25 percent more 
than in the last month of 1942. Benefit pay- 
ments in 1943 totaled $166 million or $35 million 
more than in 1942. Asse‘s of the fund on De- 


Ss 


cember 31 totaled $4,820 million, 31 percent more 
than a year earlier. 


Railroad Retirement Account 

In the second half of 1943 receipts the rail- 
road retirement account comprised the 1943-44 
appropriation of $263 million, and $516,000 in in- 
terest on investments; benefit payments amounted 
to $66.8 million (table 10). Assets the 
of June had totaled $195 million; as of December 
31 they 1 million, 10 


of 
at end 


amounted to $3 including $3 


Table 8.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection dis- 
trict, for the calendar years 1942 and 1943, and October-December 1943 









































{In thousands] 
| Calendar year 1942 Calendar year 1943 October-December 1943 
Internal revenue collection ; | 
district in— nsurance is, aed Insurance 7 a Insurance — 
: : iUnemploy- . . Unemploy-| r Unemy 
Total ee ment taxes i Total — ment taxes Total c mtribu- lment tax 
Total $1, 135, 960.3 | $1,012,490.2 | $123,470.1 | $1, 400, 456. 4 | $1, 239, 490.2 | $160, 966.2 | $333,455.2 | $318,8 $14 
Alabama 10, 886. 3 9, 817 7 1, 068. 6 7.8 11, 702.8 1, 594.9 3, 134 ¢ 21.9 
Arizona 1, 995. 6 1, 836. 6 159.0 9.2 2, 199.6 299. 5 551.4 16.0 
Arkansas 3, 352. 4 2, 984. 6 367.8 6 3, 337.1 433. 5 882. 2 848 4. 
California (2 districts S$). 79, 272. 2 Zl, 896. 2 7, 376.0 3.8 104, 391.7 11, 912.1 29, 180. 8 8, 502 678.1 
Colorado sat 6, 131.0 5, 500. 2 630.8 ~ 5, 797.0 834.8 1, 467.7 { 7.2 
Connecticut __..- 27, 937.0 25, 115.1 2, 821.9 3. 6 30, 212.8 3, 863.8 7, 950 8 21 
Delaware. - 11, 605. 2 10, 469. 9 1, 135.3 4 12, 256. 9 1, 713.4 3, 194. 4 { 
Florida... 8, 327.2 7, 460. 3 866. 9 3.1 9, 840. 6 1,172.5 2, 696. 1 2 86.8 
Georgia........... 12, 110. 4 10, 788. 3 1, 322. 1 2.0 12, 996. 6 1, 635. 4 3, 4 2 4. ( 
Hawaii _-_.--- 3, 718. 6 3, 339.3 379.3 3.0 3, 127.9 525. 2 69 8 4 
SE 1, 973. 4 197. 4 9 2, 070.9 0 62 . 
Illinois (2 districts)... ..... 94, 847.6 11, 003.3 .5 97, 917.3 2 € 2 
Indiana 22, 073. 5 2, 561.8 | 6 22, 566. 3 3 8 
Iowa a 8, 828. 4 994. 6 8 8, 508. 5 } 2 . 
1 5, 853. 6 513.9 0 8, 125. 2 st) 49.3 
TET 8, 288. 6 991. 2 8 8, 103. 2 6 { 
ss SES 8, 740. 4 958. 7 10, 200. 3 5 ; 7 
Maine. . 5, 221.6 492.8 6, 455.4 .0 1, 684 } 
Maryland (including Dist. of Col.) 21, 165.9 2, 441.1 1, 457.7 8 5, 401.9 2 8 
Massachusetts. _.........- 49, 032. 9 5, 518. 2 49, 027.3 0 2, 702. 7 2 448.9 
Michigan... .._- 75, 575.2 8, 102.8 10, 915.5 26, 72 2 3 
Minnesota_.__..-. 15, 095.8 1, 132.1 2,155.9 4 x 
Mississippi 3, 156.1 310.1 422.0 793. 
Missouri (2 districts). __._- 27, 474.3 3, 095. 3 3, 934. 2 7, 53 7 8 
Montana. --- ; 1, 576.8 156. 2 181.3 7.9 8. 
Nebraska patiiaiamiidbaneinnibieie 4,714.8 | 449.7 708. 0 83.7 4 
TSE 998. 5 130. 5 170. 4 189 8 
New Hampshire - ele 3, 015.6 313. 5 392. 1 755 
New Jersey (2 districts) _- 43, 821.6 4, 665. 5 6, 224.4 2 8.9 
New Mexico..__. 970.8 93. 5 107.7 24 8 
New York (6 districts) 220, 602. 3 195, 343.7 25, 258. 6 9.3 3 30, 928. 2 63, 163. 1 s 
North Carolina. __...- a 14, 825. 0 13, 352. 7 1, 472.3 8 722 2, 064. 9 7 8 7 
North Dakota _........_- 748. 3 678.7 69. 6 3.2 717.9 75.3 3. 2 88 } 
Ohio (4 districts)__.....-__- 78, 836. 8 69, 968. 0 8, 868. 9 4 85, 780. 0 11, 521.4 2 7 21, 88 5.4 
ie ER 8, 550. 3 7, 632 2 918. 1 .3 9, 036. 2 1, 263. 1 ‘ ( 2 2 7 
RTS 9, 810.3 8, 982. 4 827.9 q 5 12, 175.5 1,411.7 3 8 5 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) _. 115, 145.7 102, 542.7 12, 603. 1 38, 5 122, 671.0 15, 954. 5 33, 588. 1 R 1, 766. 5 
Rhode Island_...........__- 8, 767.5 | 7, 635 1, 131.6 : 4 &, 878.9 1, 189. 5 2, 237 2,18 1 
South Carolina....._._- 5, 975.6 | 5, 329. 9 645.7 6, 791.0 973.9 817.1 1, 489. 7 l 1.2 
South Dakota. 933. 8 854.8 79.0 1, 046. 9 949.9 97.0 253. 2 9 5 
| a - 9.4 9, 217.3 1, 232. 1 11, 637.9 10, 207. 1 1, 430.8 2, 683. 0 2 63.8 
Texas (2 a eicenmemaal 9 23, 288. 5 2, 924. 4 | 31, 776. 6 27, 957. 6 3, 819.0 7, 369. 2 7, 132 2 
eh RSA i 2 2, 245.4 428.9 | 3, 594.0 | 2,194.8 399. 2 7 7 8.3 
Vermont______- dan 9.7 | 1, 641.0 | 188.7 | 2, 059. 6 1,811.3 248.4 4 9.5 
Virginia 9 11, 846. 2 1, 486. 6 | 15, 085.3 13, 207. 9 1, 877.4 | 
Washington (including Alaska) - 3. 6 16, 069. 6 1, 529.0 24, 877. 5 | 22, 188. 2 2, 689. 3 : 
West Virginia........__- 0 | 7, 540.9 981.1 | 9, 469.1 8, 276.3 1, 192.8 2, 158 8 
Wisconsin. 600. 2 | 20, 097. 4 2, 502. 8 27, 012.7 | 23, 908.4 | 3, 104.3 6 196.8 
Wyoming... “ 783.7 | 711. 5 72.2 1, 062. 4 975.0 87.4 2 6.5 
' 
1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants 2 See table 6, footnote 1 
Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 3 See table 6, footnote 4. 
receipts in tables 4 and 6 which are based on Daily Statement of the U. . ‘ : . : fA —=_e 
Source: Treasury Department, Office of the Commissior Accounts and 


Treasury. Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in intern: ai 
revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered into the 
Treasury. The amount received by a particular district does not necessarily 
represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in which 
that district is located. 
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Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 


[In thousands] 
































. 
| Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
Period | Transfers | Reimburse-| Net total | Cash with | Credit of} ota) 
and ap- | Interest | Benefit | ment for | of Treas- | disbursing fund ac- | a -cots at 
propria- | oceived2| _ Pay: adminis- | ury notes | officer count at | “ond of 
tions to ments? | trative j|andbonds| atendof | endof | S20. 4 
trust fund! expenses | acquired‘ | period | periods | Per 
Cumulative through December 1943 ..| $5,071, 282 | $304, 166 $445,278 | $109,713 | $4,778,834 $29,097 | $12,527 |$4, 820, 458 
Calendar year: | 
sib sidonuwdbanuducs whine sdinonnecnguapeeleeieawn ate’ 514, 000 2, 262 SO ee 513, 100 | 2, 145 251, 000 _ 4 
1938 _ —- mains | 343, 000 15, 412 i | ae 349, 200 1, 296 268, 014 i, 
_ aaa | 566, 000 26, 951 4 {| re 572, 900 | 7,129 | 282,068 | 1, 0 sur 
ae | 607, 004 42, 861 35, 354 26, 203 581, 300 ~ ), 416 | 3, 789 2, 030, 
eee 789, 298 56, 159 88, 083 26, 158 719, 900 16, 530 | 8,992 | 2, 761, oat 
_ aa 1, 012, 490 72, 271 130, 675 27, 898 919, 034 | 27, 382 5, 294 | 3, 688, 110 
1, 239, 490 88, 250 165, 938 29, 454 1, 123, 400 | 29, 097 12, 527 | 4, 820, 458 
6 months ended: | | 
December 1941 | 426, 161 | 573 49, 195 13, 233 355, 800 | 16, 530 8,992 | 2, 761, 921 
December 1942 543, 032 1, 837 69, 589 14, 365 453, 800 27, 382 | 5, 294 | 3, 688, 110 
December 1943 652, 027 | 2, 684 86, 223 16, 326 542, 000 29,097 | 12,527 | 4, 820, 458 
| 
1942 | 
ae when 3, 517 836 12,012 526 262, 339 | 27, 382 5, 294 | 3, 688, 110 
1943 | | | | 
January Dy. taba ceWemadeunabbiacsnna nesexbedetenbaee 37, 117 164 | 12,386 | 1,809 | —10,000 | 24, 987 3, 711, 197 
 sinigetda sence suneneeennd aeons kkamnana’ maine 236, 743 | 244 12, 548 1, 809 | —13, 000 25, 434 3, 933, 827 
aes 2, 858 946 13, 605 | 1, 809 | 260, 600 24, 793 3, 922, 216 
I ricci te ice 43, 407 306 | 13, 547 | 2, 566 | —13, 000 | 24, 238 | | 3,949, 815 
a 264, 568 |......-.- 13, 721 | 2, 566 deck eat 24, 509 | 2 | 4, 198, 096 
a 2, 769 83, 907 13, 909 2, 566 | 356, 800 24, 495 | 4, 268, 296 
eS as cea dcannamunwancabnancamoesscasanmebod 3, 584 | 8 13, 696 | 2,823 | —13,000 23, 792 | 4, 295, 369 
August — 286, 625 |...._- ..| 13,938 | tl ae 23, 845 4, 565, 234 
iidesabaninensctcasccknanducesnieedsaeestigeunnmaantl 3,018 | 554 | 14, 301 2, 823 275, 051 24, 468 4, 551, 682 
October _ -. giana 3 fee 14, 549 | EE Siacancedee = 910 4, 576, 055 
November... Bintitlmadinatvnigeinitonaiitntciaieute ie atacand 273, 587 |... 14, 748 | 2, 619 peaches: dtephaoed 27, 152 4, 832, 274 
December . S-ciarinaiensasepsesp ts deanna thos toteuk desist nia aetna 3, 671 2, 122 14, 990 2, 619 279, 949 29, 097 4, 820, 458 





1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund apy 


Federal Insurance Contributions Ac 
2 Interest on investments held is 


ments redeemed, in month of redemption. 


annually in June; 


3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


\ropriations equal taxes collected under 


interest 
on invest- 


4 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 10.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-43 


{In thousands] 


includes accrued 


5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 

















Assets at end of period 




















Receipts 
ee ae ______| Transfers | a a LS et SS eee 
| | from ap- | | 
_ Benefit | 
anes Amount | Interest | aesoeteen payments ! cory | To credit | To credit | 
uppropriat-| received Total fund Teaaniey | of appro- | of disburs-| Total 
ed notes priation? | ing officer 
Te cele - ——_ SS ee eee | — = 
Cumulative through December 1943 3$1, 116, 871 $17, 865 | $1, 134, 736 | | $1, 048, 371 $743, 370 $310,000 | $68, 673 $12, 693 | $391, 366 
Fiscal year: | | 
Through June 1938 146, 500 | 147,911 | 146, 406 | 79, 849 | 66, 200 | 234 | 1, 628 68, 062 
1938-39_.___ 118, 250 120, 452 | 107, 094 | 105, 77 67, 200 13, 206 | 2, 334 82, 740 
1939-40........- 120, 150 | | 122,433 | 120,650] 113,099 79, 400 10, 847 | 1, 826 92, 073 
1940-41 3 113, 600 | 116,134] 124,350] 121,174 | 74,000 | 2, 503 | 10, 530 | 87, 033 
1941-42 EERE 140, 850 143, 993 140,850 | 126, 244 | 91, 500 | 1, 597 | 11, 686 104, 782 
1942-43 ; 214, 801 220, 578 214, 801 130,465 | 178,000 | 4,120} 12,776] 194,896 
1943-44 (through December) 262, 720 516 263, 236 194, 220 66, 765 | 310, 000 | 68, 673 | 12, 693 391, 366 
| | | | 
1942 | 
December 157 | 157 |_- 10, 763 174, 000 | 68, 868 | 12, 697 255, 569 
1943 | 
od | | 
January 184 184 34, 000 10, 816 197, 000 | 34, 890 13, 044 244, 934 
February. 193 | | 4 ee ae | 10, 837 | 187,000 | 34, 900 12, 391 234, 291 
March. 238 238 ian 11,089 | 176, 000 | 34, 944 | 12, 495 223, 440 
April 241 | 241 34, 700 11,073 | 200, 000 | 248 | 12, 360 212, 607 
| “SSS ene pen vere | 292 | | ee 11,045 189, 000 | 302 | 12, 552 201, 854 
June_._- 4 ‘ Sa 4,117 Serr 11,076 178, 000 | 4,120 12, 776 194, 896 
ee ‘ 262, 720 } 10 262, 730 160, 720 11,078 | 332,000 | 102, 052 12, 495 446, 548 
August__--_.-- = 46 46 |_- ai | 11,077 321, 000 | 102, 049 12, 468 435, 517 
September... _- 74 74 alae 11, 088 310, 000 | 102, 076 | 12, 427 424, 503 
October. __...-. 101 101 33, 500 | 11, 283 332, 000 | 68, 608 | 12, 713 413, 321 
November---- 129 129 “Se, 11, 144 | 321,000 | 68, 633 12, 672 402, 305 
December.-... 156 156 | : 11, 096 | 310, 000 68, 673 | 12, 693 391, 366 
| | | 
3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior 


1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
? Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 


Bulletin, February 1944 


workers prior to 1937. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
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million invested in 3-percent Treasury notes, a The fund acquired $39 million of new 1%-percent 
$68.7 million balance in the appropriation ac- special certificates of indebtedness during the 
count, and $12.7 million to the credit of the dis- month, raising its total investments to $5,095 
bursing officer. million. The average rate of interest on invest- 
Unemployment Trust Fund ments held at the end of the month was 1.888 
percent as compared with 2.238 percent on 
December 31, 1942. 

Investments held by the fund increased through- 


States deposited $14.2 million in the unem- 
ployment trust fund during December (table 11), 
bringing deposits for the quarter to $339 million, a 


decrease of 3.7 percent from the level in the preced- out 1943 by a net amount of $1,408 million. Ney 
ing quarter. Withdrawals from State accounts securities, which totaled $5,005 million, included 
for benefit payments during the month were the reinvestment of $4,175 million of special cer- 
$3.6 million, slightly more than in November. tificates of indebtedness which matured on June 
During 1943, total State deposits amounted to 30,1943. All but $20 million of the ne curities 


$1,328 million and withdrawals to $78 million, acquired during the year were in the form of 


or a ratio of about 17 to 1. Interest totaling special certificates of indebtedness. The remain- 
$44.8 million was credited to the fund in Decem- der consisted of 2%-percent Treasury bonds. 


Total assets of the fund at the end of the calendar 


ber, of which about $41 million was distributed to 
year were 39 percent above the total at the end 


the individual State accounts; the remainder was 
credited to the railroad unemployment account. 1942. 


Table 11.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 


{In thousands] 





Net total r State accounts r 
Total of Trea- ph. me wd — 
: vende 
ari assets at sury certi- “= 
Period end of cates and a Balance at ae ; , 
period bonds |" riod | Deposits | Mterest With- ‘end of | Deposits | Interest | “© ype pd 
acquired 2 | Pero CPOsits | credited | drawals 3 — ‘d endl f | ~ 
ric 

















Cumulative through Decem- } 
ber 1943__- no on $5, 146,745 | $5,095, 000 $51, 745 | $6, 626,406 | $306,916 | $2, 222, 210 $324, 878 $19, 268 $4 629 
Calendar year: 
1936 _ . deste tiahbnenitibandiniana 64, 906 63, 783 1, 64, 502 55 150 
1937 sbbveniose 637, 585 560, 928 2, 566, 658 8, 121 | 2, 100 
1938 _ _- Sian ~-------| 1,072, 283 439, 289 8 829, 264 9, 460 404, 020 
EASES | 1,524, 784 445,000 | 15,7 830, 404 26, 970 429, 693 14, 473 5 9 24, 820 
1940 | 1,957,977 | 436,300} 12,677/ 860,784 | 58, 898 | 5 1, 224 449 153, 144 
1941 2, 744, 358 786, 700 12,358 | 1,008, 149 53, 000 | 4, 556 88 297. 958 
i aa hediee | 3,698, 008 | 955, 000 11, 008 1, 138, 530 68, 048 6, 083 5 991 
Se | 5,146,745 | 1,408,000 | 51,745 | 1,328,117 | 81,864 7, 409 ‘ 435, 629 
6 months ended: | | 
December 1941_...........-..| 2, 744, 358 | 459, 000 12, 358 538, 401 28, 750 144, 487 2, 516, 399 35, 065 2, 515 152 297. 958 
December 1942...............| 3,698,008 | 548,000} 11,008 |  580,940| 34,800 120,680 | 3,378,714 | 73 ’ 5 19° 291 
December 1943 scecnessace| & MO OUD 728, 000 51, 745 | 691,372} 41,101 23,929 | 4,711,112 0, 575 722 2 435, 629 
1942 
December. ...-...-.- ee 3, 698, 008 98, 841 11, 008 12, 929 34, 754 10, 300 3, 378, 714 22, 110 3, 164 291 
| 
1943 
January wade eee---| 3,726,317 30, 000 9, 317 | 39, 972 11, 530 3, 407, 156 7 1 8 
February.........-.- | 3,977, 252 253, 000 7, 252 261, 206 11, 243 3, 657, 119 2%). 129 
PRR 4, 000, 027 | 22, 000 8,027 | 11, 209 10, 955 3, 657, 373 42, 65 
April__... iat ....-| 4,027,054 | 24, 021 11, 033 34, 839 7, 780 3, 684, 432 42 618 
May bine am 4, 298, 319 269, 000 13, 299 276, 672 |. 5, 758 3, 955, 346 342. 970 
Juane...... pindidinanantl 4, 372, 460 | 81, 979 5, 460 12,848 | 40,763 6, 388 4, 002, 569 68 ) RRS 
EE: 4, 411, 878 38, 000 6, 878 43, 628 4, 207 4,041, 990 RR 
August R . 4, 719, 315 | 303, 000 299, 709 5, 124 4. 336, 575 7 
September e ....| 4, 746,325 32, 000 8, 855 | 4, 182 4, 341, 248 
October : 4, 779, 705 28, 000 35, 567 3, 366 4, 373, 449 
November | 5,066, 953 | 288, 000 10, 953 289, 375 3, 457 4, 659, 367 
December 5, 146, 745 | 39, 000 51, 745 14, 238 41, 101 | 3, 594 4,711, 112 722 





1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 2 Includes accrued interest. 


loyment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad 3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unen 
tirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 
benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains ‘ Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance 
also separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys fund amounting to $29,082,667. 
deposited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies 5 Less than $500. 
withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of Social Security 


Social Security Board 


Kiem, Marearet C. Prepayment Medical Care Organiza- 
tions. Washington: Social Security Board, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, November 1943. 252 pp. 
Processed. (Bureau Memorandum No. 55.) 

A directory of medical service prepayment plans in the 
United States and Canada. Does not include groups pro- 
viding cash benefits only or hospitalization only, and lists 
only selected Canadian plans. The listing for the United 
States supplies data on 219 organizations serving more than 
3 million persons, including dependents. Gives the fol- 
lowing information for each plan (verified by the organiza- 
tion): sponsorship (industrial, medical society, private- 
group clinic, etc.), area served, conditions of eligibility, 
numbers covered, size of medical staff, medical services 
provided, responsibility for workmen’s compensation cases, 
charges, company contribution, and date of information. 
A limited number of copies is available for research workers 
and interested institutions, on application to the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the Social Security Board. Not 
for sale by the Government Printing Office. 


McCamMAN, Dorotuy F. The Scope of Protection Under 
State and Local Government Retirement Systems. Wash- 
ington: Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, December 1943. 150 pp. Processed. (Bu- 
reau Report No. 12.) 

A study, carried out in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, of the nature and operations of 1,750 public 
retirement systems covering 1.5 million employees, which 
paid benefits in the fiscal year 1940-41 to 158,000 persons. 
The main subjects, each treated in detail with statistical 
data supplementing the text, are: Extent of Coverage, 
Monthly Benefit Payments and Beneficiaries, Financial 
Operations (including contributions), and Analysis of 
Legal Provisions (including eligibility for benefit and 
computation of benefit). Developments following the 
period covered by the study (1940-41) are given in the 
appendix. Copies are available for research workers and 
interested institutions, on application to the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the Social Security Board. 
Not for sale by the Government Printing Office 


War and Social Services 


GrossMAN, Harry. ‘Family Allowances for the Depend- 
ents of Servicemen.”’ University of Chicago Law Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 11, No. 1 (December 1943), pp. 
65-75. (Comment and Case Notes.) 


Howarp, Donatp S. “International Relief and Welfare 
Program of UNRRA.” The Compass, New York, 
Vol. 25, No. 2 (January 1944), pp. 3-6 ff. 

Jessup, Mary Frost. ‘Public Attitude Toward Ex- 
Servicemen After World War I.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 57, No. 6 (December 1943), 
pp. 1060-1073. 

As reported in the daily press and labor journals of 1919. 


“Management of Rehabilitation; Placement and Utiliza- 
tion of the Injured Veteran.’”’ Michigan Labor and 
Industry, Lansing, Vol. 4, No. 6 (December 1943), 
pp. 3 ff. 

NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF SoctaL Work. Proceedings 

. Selected Papers, Seventieth Annual Meeting, War 
Regional Conferences, New York, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
1948. New York: Published for the Conference by 
Columbia University Press, 1943. 491 pp. 

Nearly all the 45 papers reflect activities and problems 
caused by the war. They are broadly grouped under 
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Manpower, Social Work (war and post-war), and Social 
Security. In the last-named section are: Social Security, 
Safety Net or Feather Bed, by Arthur J. Altmeyer; The 
Beveridge Report and the Social Worker, by Herman 
Finer; The Security Report of the National Resources 
Planning Board, by Eveline M. Burns; and Social Work 
and the First Federal Relief Programs, by Joanna C. 
Coleord. Other papers consider labor policy, minorities, 
work among servicemen and their families, day nurseries, 
and similar subjects. Agnes Van Driel’s paper on Train- 
ing the Paid, Untrained Worker deals with training in 
public welfare agencies. 


‘Selective Service and Public Welfare.’’ Alabama Social 
Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 12 (December 1943), 
pp. 2-3. 


A review of cooperation between the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and the Selective Service System. 


om 


TouGu, Rosatinp, and WEINTRAUB, Ruta G. oday’s 
Soldier in the Postwar World.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1944), pp. 12-17. 
Discusses proposed programs as well as those in force. 


U. 8S. Bureau or LasBor Statistics. Impact of the War 
on Gibson County, Tennessee, Location of the Wolf Creek 
Ordnance Plant; Working Notebook for Use by Local 
Groups Studying Recent Economic Developments and 
Formulating Plans for the Post-War Period. Washing- 
ton, July 1943. 23 pp. Processed. (Employment and 
Occupational Outlook Branch, Postwar Division, Indus- 
trial Area Study No. 7.) 


U. 8. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. A Statistical Sum- 
mary of Five Western Virginia Coal Counties: Buchanan, 
Dickenson, Lee, Tazewell, and Wise; Statistical Data on 
War and Pre-War Employment and Industry for Use by 
Local Groups Formulating Plans for the Post-War Period. 
Washington, July 1943. 16 pp. Processed. (Employ- 
ment and Occupational Outlook Branch, Postwar Divi- 
sion, Industrial Area Statistical Summary No. 14.) 


U. 8S. Bureau or Lazor Statistics. A Statistical Sum- 
mary of the Tulsa Industrial Area, Tulsa County, Okla- 
homa; Statistical Data on War and Pre-War Employment 
and Industry for Use by Local Groups Formulating Plans 
for the Post-War Period. Washington, June 1943. 12 pp. 
Processed. (Employment and Occupational Outlook 
Branch, Postwar Division, Industrial Area Statistical 
Summary No. 2.) 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT oF StTaTE. First Session of the Council 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Selected Documents, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
November 10-—December 1, 1943. Washington: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 215 pp. (Publica- 
tion 2040, Conferences Series 53.) 

Documentary record of the formation, principles, pro- 
jected program, and financing of the UNRRA, including 
the resolutions and committee reports from the Atlantic 
City session. 


General 


American Economic Security. Monthly (?). Washington. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1944. 

A new “bulletin of information and opinion,” edited 
by Emerson P. Schmidt and containing, in its first issue, 
summaries of demobilization measures in Congress, the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell biJl, recent changes in unem- 
ployment compensation provisions, and the Rhode Island 
program for cash sickness benefits. 
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Best, Harry. Deafness and the Deaf in the United States. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 675 pp. 

A detailed study containing social, medical, and edu- 
cational information on the deaf. The chapter on the 
Economie Condition of Deaf considers occupations, em- 
ployment, vocationa] training under the Social Security 
Act, and related matters. 


** Beveridge-as-You-Go.”” The Economist, London, Vol. 
145, No. 5235 (Dec. 25, 1943), pp. 836-837. 
Proposes an amalgamation of pay-as-you-go income 
taxation (now becoming effective in England) with social 
security. 


BLANCHARD, Ratpo H. “The Casualty Actuary and 
Social Insurance.”” Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, New York, Vol. 29, No. 59 (Nov. 20, 1942), 
pp. 1-4. 

An address by the Society’s president. 


Burns, Evetine M. “New Perspectives in Social 
Welfare.”” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 80, 
No. 1 (January 1944), pp. 15-17. 


Doss, Mavrice. ‘Social Insurance in the Soviet Union.” 
Soviet Russia Today, New York, Vol. 12, No. 9 (January 
1944), pp. 10 ff. 


Ecvapor. Casa Det Securo pE EMpLEADOS PRIVADOS 
y Osreros. Informe Que Presente el Gerente... 
Acerca de las Labores Desarrolladas en el Afio 1942. 
Pedro Hidalgo G., Manager. Quito: Imp. Caja del 
Seguro, 1943. 104 pp. 

The 1942 report of the activities of the Ecuador In- 
surance Fund for Salaried Employees and Manual Workers, 
which administers the national system of insurance for 
sickness, disability, old-age, and survivors’ benefits. 
Reports an active monthly average membership of 60,907 
during 1942. Includes an analysis of changes under the 
1942 reform of the Ecuador law. 


Ecvapor. MINISTERIO DE PREvision Soctat y TRABAJO. 
Informe a la Nacién, 1943. Leopoldo N. Chavez, 
Minister. Quito, 1943. 133 pp. 


The 1943 report of the Ministry of Social Welfare and 
Labor, Ecuador, with data on health problems, public 
medical aid, child protection, social insurance, and related 
activities. 

Farrcuitp, Henry Pratt, Editor. Dictionary of So- 
ciology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1944. 342 
pp. 

Many social insurance and welfare terms appear in this 
modern dictionary. The editorial board includes 93 
contributing editors, and most of the definitions are signed. 


Faruey, Jarvis, and Biturnes, Roger. “An Approach 
to a Philosophy of Social Insurance.”’ Proceedings of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, New York, Vol. 29, No. 59 
(Nov. 20, 1942), pp. 29-49. 

Considers the following questions: “Should insurance 
methods be made compulsory as a means of distributing 
the social cost of disability, hospitalization and medical 
care?” “If so, should government or private enterprise 
be the insurer?” and “‘What is the relative place of federal 
and state governments in a socia! insurance program?” 


Fieppervus, Mary L., and VAN Kuereck, Mary. Tech- 
nology and Livelihood; An Inquiry Into the Changing 
Technological Basis for Production as Affecting Employ- 
ment and Living Standards. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1944. 257 pp. 

An inquiry into the reasons why the United States, in 
spite of improved production methods, was not able, 
before the war, to keep production or employment at the 
1929 level. The first section studies technological change 
in basic industries; the second considers labor require- 
ments and employment opportunities under the impact 


4 


of such change. The study aims to provide ‘‘an orienta- 
tion essential to realistic study of problems of employ- 
ment and living standards, which are demonstrated to be 
inexorably shaped by the technology of production.” The 
authors declare that “achievement of optimum standards 
of living is the guiding aim which can result in 
socially desirable utilization of productive capacity.”’ 


Derecho del Trabajo. Santiago, 
651 pp. 


GarteE Berrios, ALFREDO. 
Chile: Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, 1943. 
An objective study of Chilean labor law which includes 

explanations of the main social insurance programs, 


FAcCTORI Annual 


London: H. M. Sta- 


GREAT BriTAIn. INSPECTOR OF 


Report ... for the Year 1942. 

tionery Office, 1943. 47 pp. (Command Paper No, 
6471.) 

In four parts: General (with a section on personnel 


management and welfare supervision), Industrial Health 


Hours of Employment, and Canteens. 


“The International Labour Office.”’ The Economist, 
London, Vol. 145, No. 5235 (Dec. 25, 1943), pp. 837-838 
Considerations looking toward a greater effectiveness for 

the ILO in the post-war period. 


“Labor Conditions in Rumania.” Monthly Labor Review. 
Washington, Vol. 57, No. 6 (December 1943 pp. 
1102-1114. 

Includes a description of social insuranc¢ 


Lopez Arteta, F. A. 
Ecuador.” International Labour Rev 
Vol. 49, No. 1 (January 1944), pp. 19-37 
The president of the National Insurance Institute of 
Ecuador describes the reforms introduced by the Com- 
pulsory Social Insurance Act of 1942, as well as the earlier 
social insurance program. 


easures. 


Reform 
Montreal, 


“Social Insurance 


Welfare to Social J 


Nemec, F. From Social sticé 
(Publishers), Ltd., 1943 


London: Lincolns-Prager 

43 pp. 

The ‘“‘basie tendencies of social policy in the 
slovak Republic,” including a description, with statistics, 
of the social insurance system just before the war. 
Nemec, F. Social Security in Czechoslovakia. London: 

Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Information 

Service, 1943 (New York: Universal Distributors Co 


20 pp. (Czechoslovak Documents and Sources, 2. 

The text is from the author’s pamphlet noted abovs 
Pace, Harry O. “Protecting People in Peacetime 

Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 12 

(December 1943), pp. 3-7. 

A discussion of welfare and security needs, standards, 


and administration. 


“Productive Jobs for All Will Solve Security Problems; 
Mr. Herbert Morrison Against ‘Whole-Hog Acceptance’ 
of Beveridge Plan.’ National Insurance Gazette, 
London, Vol. 32, No. 1644 (Nov. 18, 1943), p. 547. 
Summarizes, with excerpts, an address by the British 

Home Secretary. 

STEWART, Bryce M., aNnpD CoupEeR, WALTER J. Mainte- 
nance of Union Membership; A Study of Official Cases 
and Company Experience. New York: Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., 1943. 83 pp. (Industrial 
Relations Monograph No. 8.) 


A study of wartime experience with trade-union mainte- 
nance-of-membership by direction of the National War 
Labor Board and its predecessor, the National Defense 
Mediation Board. Cases acted on by the two boards 
from March 1941 to July 1943 are considered, and company 
experience with maintenance-of-membership is examined 
in more detail than in any other study yet published 
The work was undertaken with the sponsorship of the 
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employer members of the National War Labor Board. 

Its conclusion is critical of the union security policy. 

U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Proceedings, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Fourth Annual Conference With 
Research Directors of National and International Unions, 
in Cooperation With Social Security Board, Washington, 
D. C., June 23-24, 1948. Washington: Labor Infor- 
mation Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 
117 pp. Processed. 

Includes A Unified Comprehensive Social Insurance 
System, by Arthur J. Altmeyer, and Disability and Health 
Needs and Methods of Meeting Them, by I. 8. Falk, with 
comment by union officials on both papers. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


“The ABC’s of Your Social Security Account.’”’ United 
Mine Workers Journal, Washington, Vol. 44, No. 24 
(Dec. 15, 1943), pp. 8-9. 

“The Board’s Program for Railroad Workers: 1—Retire- 
ment and Survivors Benefits.”’ Monthly Review of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, Vol. 4, No. 11 
(November 1943), pp. 228-232. Processed. 

The first of three articles dealing with the benefits and 
services of the Railroad Retirement Board. 


Boston RETIREMENT Boarp. Annual Report... 1942. 


Boston, Feb. 1, 1943. 15 pp 
“The City Employee and His Economic Protection.’ 
National Municipal Review, New York, Vol. 32, No. 11 
(November 1943), pp. 603-607. 
Data from a Social Security Board study of State and 
local government retirement systems. 
‘orson, JoHN J. ‘“‘How Do the Aged ‘Get Along’?’’ 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 33, No. 1 (January 
1944), pp. 16—17 ff. 
Summarizes some results of a survey of resources of 
beneficiaries in seven cities, made by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. 


a 


Gaston, KENNETH S. ‘‘New Profit-Sharing Scheme Tax- 
Free.”’ Barron’s, New York, Vol. 23, No. 43 (Dec. 6, 
1943), p. 7. 

An account of employees’ profit-sharing and retirement 

trusts under the Revenue Act of 1942. 

New JERSEY. TEACHERS’ PENSION AND ANNUITY FUND. 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
[Year Ended June 30, 1943]. Trenton, 1943. 57 pp. 

ParK EmMPpuLoyes’ ANNUITY AND BENEFIT FuNpD, CHICAGO. 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Retirement Board, 
June 30, 1943. Chicago, 1943. 60 pp. 


J). S. Boarp or GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
Sysrem. Retirement System of the Federal Reserve 
Banks; Ninth Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ended 
February 28, 1943. New York, 1943. 38 pp. 

U. S. Boarp or GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
System. Retirement System of the Federal Reserve 
Banks; Rules and Regulations; Agreement and Declara- 
tion of Trust; By-Laws. 6th Revision, Oct. 15, 1943. 
New York: 1948. 41 pp. 

Vicror1a, AusTRALIA. Eighteenth Report of the State 

Superannuation Board, Year Ended 30th June, 1943. 

Melbourne: Government Printer, 1943. 13 pp. 


P| 


Employment Security 


AuTMEYER, ARTHUR J. ‘‘Undermining Unemployment 
Insurance.”’ Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 33, No. 1 
(January 1944), pp. 13-15. 

The Chairman of the Social Security Board shows by 
examples from State decisions that experience rating and 
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other provisions in State laws are resulting in serious 

cases of hardship to unemployed workers. 

Brockway, GLENN E. “Overall Objectives, United States 
Employment Service.”” Monthly Bulletin (Connectieut 
Employment Security Division and U. S. War Man- 
power Commission), Hartford, Vol. 8, No. 12 (December 
1943), pp. 12-13. 


Eauy, Lester. ‘‘A Million Unemployed: If It Comes Ohio 
Will Be Prepared.”” Compensator (Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation), Columbus, Vol. 7, 
No. 7 (Fourth Quarter 1943), pp. 4-5 ff. 

Describes the work and planning of the Ohio Bureau of 

Unemployment Compensation. Reprinted from the 

Columbus Sunday Dispatch. 


Fertic, LAwrencrE. “The Fiction of Full Employment.” 
American Mercury, New York, Vol. 58, No. 242 (Feb- 
ruary 1944), pp. 221-227. 

Advocates caution in commitments by business and 
government as to the likelihood of full employment, 
which in the author’s view is not, in the literal sense, 
obtainable under free capitalism. 


Kapack, G. R. ‘Unemployment Compensation—A 
Lesson Plan.’”? Occupations, New York, Vol. 22, No. 3 
(December 1943), pp. 180-182. 


A specimen class session for secondary schools. 


MissourI. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Experience Rating Under the Missouri Unemployment 
Compensation Law for 1942 and 1943 and Effect of Same 
Upon the Unemployment Benefits Reserve Fund of the 
State (A Solvency Study). Prepared by Department of 
Research and Statistics. Jefferson City, Nov. 1, 1943. 
32 pp. Processed. (Special Research Bulletin No. 9.) 
A detailed statistical analysis. 

NortH CAROLINA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoM- 
MISSION. Industrial Distribution of the North Carolina 
Classified Labor Force, 1940; Employment and Earnings, 
1940-1942. Prepared by Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. Raleigh (?), 1948. 23 pp. Processed. 
Shows changes in employment during the war period, 

and includes information on the solvency of the State 

unemployment compensation fund. 


“Occupational and Personal Characteristics of Pennsyl- 
vania Claimants for Unemployment Compensation, 
February—March 1943.” Unemployment Compensation 
Trends and Totals (Pennsylvania Bureau of Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Compensation), Harrisburg, 
Vol. 6, No. 10 (October 1943), pp. 1-2 ff. Processed. 


“Organisation of Employment Exchanges in Argentina.” 
International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 49, No. 1 
(January 1944), pp. 87-88. 


TENNESSEE. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION. 
Estimates of the Effect of an Abrupt and Substantial 
Curtailment of War Production Activity Upon the Volume 
of Unemployment Compensation Claims Filed by Covered 
Employees in Selected Areas in Tennessee. Prepared 
by Research and Statistics Section. Nashville, Dec. 
22, 1943. 7 pp. Processed. ’ 


TENNESSEE. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DivISION. 
Estimates of the Solvency of the Tennessee Unemployment 
Compensation Fund in the Post-War Period. Prepared 
by Research and Statistics Section. Nashville, Dee. 
6, 1943. 12 pp. Processed. 

Woman, Leo. “Policies of Post-War Employment.” 
Political Science Quarterly, New York, Vol. 58, No. 4 
(December 19438), pp. 595-606. 

A criticism of the theory of pre-war unemployment set 
forth in the NRPB report on Security, Work and Relief 
Policies. The author maintains that governmental 
economic policies should be examined as a possible factor 
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in “‘the instability, unemployment and urgent demands 
for public assistance’? which were present in the 1930's. 


Woorton, Barsara. Full Employment. London: Fabian 
Publications Ltd., and Victor Gollancz Ltd., September 
1943. 27 pp. (Research Series No. 74.) 

Develops the viewpoint that “Full employment 
implies a public spending policy, a currency policy, a 
budget policy, a wage policy, price control and a new 
industrial discipline.” 


Public Welfare and Relief 


“ADC Social Data.’”’ Social Welfare Review (Minnesota 
Division of Social Welfare), Vol. 5, No. 5 (October 
1943), pp. 15-19. 

Information on Minnesota trends in providing aid to 
dependent children. 


“Analysis of Aid to Dependent Children Cases.’”’ Monthly 
Caseload Report (Department of Public Assistance, 
Philadelphia County Board), Philadelphia, October 
1943, pp. 1-28. Processed. 


Batpwin, JoserpH E. “Inadequate Assistance Grants; 
What the Agency Can Do About Them.” Public Wel- 


fare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 53, No. 12 (De- 
cember 1943), pp. 8-11. 
Binc, Lucra J. ‘Consolidation of County Welfare 


Agencies.’’ Public Assistance Statistics (Ohio Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare), Columbus, Vol. 7, No. 9 
(September 1943), pp. 3-4. Processed. 

Discusses conditions in Ohio welfare administration. 


Buackey, E1r.een. ‘“The Development of Staffs in Public 
Welfare Agencies.”” Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, 
No. 1 (January 1944), pp. 4-11. 

With special attention to the program of staff develop- 
ment in the Florida State Welfare Board. 

Brunot, Heten Harpy. Old Age in New York City; An 
Analysis of Some Problems of the Aged, Based on 3,106 
Requests for Information About Health and Welfare 
Services. New York: Welfare Council of New York 
City, 1943. 128 pp. 

A study of the problems of older persons in New York, 
as shown by the records of the Welfare Council’s Bureau 
for the Aged, which serves as an information and referral 
center to health and welfare services for the aged. This 
analysis of the Bureau’s work provides information on the 
financial, health, and social problems of the aged as well 
as on the resources of the city for meeting these problems. 
Includes an evaluation of old-age assistance policies and 
operations. 


Cassatt, Anna A. “Changing 
Welfare.”” Survey Midmonthly, 
No. 1 (January 1944), pp. 17-18. 
Calls attention to some types of social case work which 

are receiving added emphasis as a result of factors resulting 

from full employment and wartime conditions 


“Family Allowances in Eire.’”’ The Economist, 
Vol. 145, No. 5235 (Dec. 25, 1943). p. 848. 
Outlines the program introduced by the Irish Govern- 

ment to pay 2 shillings 6 pence weekly in respect of every 

child after the first two, without recourse to a means test. 

“O Salario Familiar.’”’ Re- 

vista do Servico Piblico, Rio de Janeiro, 6th Year, 
Vol. 4, No. 1 (October 1943), pp. 13-18. 

A comparative study of the recent trend toward family 

allowances and other measures for basing income on need. 


Emphases in Public 
New York, Vol. 80, 


London, 


FiscHLowi1z, EsTANISLAU. 


Great Britain. Ministry oF Lasour aND NATIONAL 
Service. Explanatory Memorandum on the Draft 
Supplementary Pensions (Determination of Need and 
Assessment of Needs) Regulations, and the Corresponding 
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Draft Unemployment Assistance Regulations, Dated 1 
December, 1943, Respectively. London: H. M. Station- 

ery Office, 1943. 10 pp. (Command Paper No. 6490.) 

A memorandum by the Assistance Board which ex- 
plains certain liberalizations and changes in method govern- 
ing the assessment of supplementary pensions and unem- 
ployment allowances. The new regulations later adopted 
by Parliament unify procedures and repeal previous regu- 
lations in this field. 


LANSDALE, Rospert T. “The Lull Between the Storms— 
Social Welfare in Transition.’’ Better Times (Welfare 
Council), New York, Vol. 25, No. 15 (Dee. 31, 1948) 
pp. 1-2 ff. 

The future relationship between social welfare admin- 
istration and social insurance programs. 


Nations. CuHinp WELFARE INFORMATION 
Annual Report on Child Welfare (Summarising 
Received From Governments in 1942). 

League, 1943. 119 pp. (Publication 


LEAGUE OF 
CENTRE. 
Information 
Geneva: The 
1943, IV, 1.) 
Official material on programs and new legislation in 16 

countries, including most members of the British Common- 

wealth and a number of Latin-American nations 


Maurer, Rosse. Child Care in the Soviet Union. New 
York: National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
1943 (?). 48 pp. 


MoraALEs BELTRAMI, GUILLERMO. 
Direcci6n General de Proteccién a la Infancia y Adoles- 
cencia.”’ Bolettn del Instituto Internacional Americano 
de Proteccién ua la Infancia. Montevideo, Vol. 17, No. 2 
(October 1943), pp. 265-277. 

Recommendations respecting services to children and 
youths in Chile. 

Porpr, Mitey M. Thirty Years in Review, 1913-1948; 
Excerpts From California’s Diary Relating to Aid to 
Needy Children. California Children (State I 
ment of Social Welfare), Vol. 6, No. 4 (Dee. 15, 1943), 
pp. 1-37. Processed. 

Includes material showing California de, 
since 1849, and has a summary of changes in 

structure of State aid to children since 1855 


“Organizacié6n de la 


elopments 
the legal 


“Reorganization Plans in Relation to Department of 
Public Welfare.”’ Welfare Bulletin (Illinois State De- 
partment of Public Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 34, No. 
12 (December 1943), pp. 4-5. 

Developments in Illinois following a by the 

American Public Welfare Association on the administra- 


re nor 
re po! 


tive organization of the State Department of Public 

Welfare. 

SmitH#, Marsorre J. Rural Case Work Services. New 
York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1943. 


62 pp. 

Uses case material from public agencies in rural areas 
to show the need for individualized services looking toward 
the rehabilitation of the person needing help 


“ 


A Survey on the Characteristics of Recipients of General 

Relief in Massachusetts During May 1942.’ Public 
Assistance in Massachusetts, Boston, Vol. 6, Nos. 1 and 
2 (December 1943), pp. 11-35. Processed. 

Studies employment status and cause of dependency, 

and relates “‘these factors to family composition, amount 

of assistance payments and the type of community in 
which the recipient resided.” 

WARBURTON, AMBER ARTHUN; Woop, HELEN; and CRANE, 
Marian M. The Work and Welfare of Children of Agri- 
cultural Laborers in Hidalgo County, Texas. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 74 pp. 
(Children’s Bureau, Publication 298.) 

With information on employment, hours, wages, income 
of families from relief, education, and health conditions. 


Social Security 
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Health and Medical Care 


Bsorn, WALTER. ‘‘Low-Cost Hospitalization Protec- 
tion.”” Harvard Business Review, New York, Vol. 22, 
No. 2 (Winter 1944), pp. 256-264. 

Explains the background and main characteristics of 
group hospitalization programs in the United States. 
The question of national insurance for hospitalization and 
medical care is considered briefly. 


CoMMITTEE OF PHYSICIANS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
Mepicat Carz, Inc. A Summary and Critical Analysis 
of the Medical Features of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill (S. 1161-H. R. 2861). New Haven: The Com- 
mittee, Dec. 30, 1948. 8 pp. (Statement No. 12.) 

“The Evolving Pattern of Tomorrow’s Health.’’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, New York, Vol. 33, No. 12 
(December 1943), pp. 1401-1424. 

Contains four papers, including Prerequisites to Im- 
proved Public Health, by Joseph W. Mountin. 


“The Farm Foundation.” Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Chicago, Vol. 124, No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1944), 
pp. 45-46. 


Describes the Nebraska activities of this foundation, 
which has aided in setting up several medical care projects. 
Has a bibliography. 

“Group Health Plans: Some Legal and Economic Aspects.” 
Yale Law Journal, New Haven, Vol. 53, No. 1 (Decem- 
ber 1943), pp. 162-182. (Comments.) 

Includes a discussion of the attitude of the American 
Medical Association toward group health plans. 


HatHaway, WIniFrRED. Education and Health of the 
Partially Seeing Child. New York: Published for the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 
by Columbia University Press, 1943. 216 pp. 

A practical work for administrators, teachers, social 
workers, and others concerned with the welfare of children. 


Hunter, Artuur, and THompson, ALLEN B. ‘‘Hospital 
Service Insurance.’”’ Transactions of the Actuarial Soci- 
ety of America, New York, Vol. 44, Part 1, No. 109 
(May 1943), pp. 5-26. Discussion, Vol. 44, Part 2, No. 
110 (Oct. 13 and 14, 1943), pp. 356-392. 

Considers coverage, benefits, premiums, maternity expe- 
rience, and underwriting problems, and contains tables of 
premium calculation for the Associated Hospital Service 
of New York. 


Karponsky, Eusiz. ‘“‘Recent Developments in Connec- 
tion With the Special Funds Under the New York Work- 
men’s Compensation Law.’’ Proceedings of the Casualty 


Actuarial Society, New York, Vol. 28, Part 2, No. 58 
(May 15, 1942), pp. 515-534. 


Bulletin, February 1944 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION SERvicE, Inc. A Blueprint: 
The V Plan. New York: The Service, 1943. 24 pp. 
Proposes a medical care plan whereby community 

health associations would be set up for all citizens on a 

dues-paying basis, the community to pay dues for the 

needy. A voluntary hospital would be a health service 
center, with local physicians combining for group practice. 


MEpIcAL ADMINISTRATION SERvicEe, Inc. <A _ Solution: 
Coordinate Medical Manpower. New York: The Serv- 
ice, 1943. 15 pp. 

Advocates group practice as the efficient solution of the 
problem of medical manpower. 


PEMBERTON, JoHN. ‘Possible Developments in Social 
Medicine.’”’ British Medical Journal, London, Dec. 11, 
1943, pp. 754-755, 

Comment on the need for further research into the rela- 
tionship between the incidence of disease and economic 
and social status. 


‘‘A Plan for a Comprehensive Health Service in Australia.” 
International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 49, No. 1 
(January 1944), pp. 107-110. 

Sanpers, Barkev 8. Address, Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Oct. 20, 1943. Washington: Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, 1943. 10 pp. 
Processed, 

A discussion of the need for temporary disability com- 
pensation and of standards for its administration. 


ScoTLAND. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. Health and In- 
dustrial Efficiency; Scottish Experiments in Social 
Medicine. Edinburgh: H. M. Stationery Office, 1943. 
56 pp. 

Describes work on the “preservation and restoration of 
working capacity,’”’ including experiments in preventive 
medicine (Clyde Basin Experiment), the study of long- 
term incapacity for work, an investigation of persons 
“invalided out of the Forces as unfit for further service,” 
and the program of a rehabilitaticu center for miners (the 
Gleneagles Fitness Center). 


Tuomson, Epwarp, and Others. ‘Eight Years’ Experi- 
ence of a Miniature State Medical Service.” British 
Medical Journal, London, Nov. 13, 1948, pp. 616-617. 
Describes a full-time medical service provided for the 

poor of Glasgow. 


Town Meetinc. Are Local Health and Medical Services a 
Federal Problem? Radio program, Oct. 14, 1943. 
Speakers, Nathan Sinai, E. A. Van Steenwyk; Inter- 
rogators, Abel Wolman, H. H. Backus; Moderator, 
Stanley High. Columbus, Ohio: American Education 
Press, 1943. 22 pp. (Town Meeting, Vol. 9, No. 24.) 
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